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The uplift of an agricultural State—what men are doing this 
inspiring work, and what methods are they using? 

One of the men is Mr. Augustus Williams, a Martin County 
farmer. He gave abig barbecue to his neighbors last fall—had all 
his friends and kinsfolk and tenants and hired men take a Satur- 
day off and make merry with him. And what washecelebrating? 
A political victory? No. The discovery of a gold mine on his 
plantation? No. The consummation of some important finan- 
cial transaction? Not at all. 

Mr. Williams was celebrating the fact that he had succeeded 
in his effort to get 70 bushels of corn per acre from land that not 
long ago was only a common poor clay-hillside. Yes, 70 bushels 
per acre, although the State’s average yield per acre according to 
the last census was only a fifth of 70 bushels. Now, however, 
there are hundreds of farmers who are passing even the 70-bushel- 
per-acre-mark, and Mr. Williams himself, not content with his 
last year’s record, believes that he can double his yield once again. 
I hear much from 60, 70, and even 100 bushels per acre 
men (a farmer is as proud now of building up a worn out 
farm and of doubling his yield of corn or cotton as he used 
to be of getting a political office), and the best part of the 
whole story in most cases is not the yield per acre, but 
the spirit of progress indicated by contrast with the shame- 
fully low yields of former years. There is Mr. J. A. Beal, of 
Nash County, for example, who made 62% bushels per acre last 
year on land that five years ago produced only 7% bushels. The 
difference, he says—a difference of 700 per cent. in total yield, and 
the difference between starvation and prosperity in the matter of 
net results—is due entirely to reading agricultural literature, scien- 
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tific farming; and this is but one example of the revolution that 
is going on. The people have decided that all wisdom didn’t die 
with their fathers and that success in farming depends upon other 
things than planting at the right time of the moon. 

So while Mr. James J. Hill, in his now famous St. Paul ad- 
dress, declared that the average crop yield per acre in the United 
States could be doubled without extra cost, there are thousands 
of farmers in the Carolinas who have determined that their yield 
shall be not merely doubled, but quadrupled; and thousands of 
them are succeeding. Down in some sections of Moore County 
where it was once thought that the land would hardly be worth 
taxes after the pines were cleared off, Mr. W. J. Brooks harvested 91 
bushels of corn per acre last fall. And thereis anenthusiasm about 
the people that is almost religious in its intensity. “TI feel as if I 
had just learned how to farm,” said one the other day who be- 
gan to read and catch the spirit of new agriculture a year ago. 
‘Why, I have learned more about farming in these past twelve 
months than in all my life before. The very earth seems new to 
me since I found out how science and skill can revolutionize my 
work.”’ Said a Yadkin farmer last winter: “I have been trying 
to farm for thirty years, but it looks now as if I have not done a 
thing fit to look at—not a single thoroughbred thing on the place 
except two old roosters. I am going to begin right now to aim 
at 40 bushels of corn to the acre instead of ten, and to get some 
Berkshire hogs instead of the scrubs I have always raised.’”’ And 
it was Rev. C. L. Miller who told me last spring: ‘As a boy I 
helped to wear out a Carolina farm. Now I have bought a run- 
down place and am going to try my hand at land-building to 
atone for the sins I blindly committed against the soil in my 
youth.” 

Such is the agricultural spirit of today, and if Dean Swift 
was right in saying two centuries ago that the man who makes 
two blades of grass or two ears of corn grow where only one 
grew before “‘does more good service to mankind than the whole 
race of politicians put together,’’ what then of the man who 
makes from two to three good ears hang proudly on the stalk 
where only a scrawny nubbin once hung in shame? In South 
Carolina the average corn yield per acre in 1900 was lower even 
than in North Carolina; although the highest yield ever made in 
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America was made in that State, and one of my own acquaintances 
there—Mr. W. R. Walker of Union County—made 100 bushels per 
acre last year without an ounce of commercial fertilizer. The se- 
cret here is that he has cattle and thus keeps up the fertility of the 
land, besides using a strain of improved seed that he hascarefully 
bred up year after year from his most prolific stalks. Of course, 
too, he prepares his land well and doesn’t cut the corn roots at 
laying-by time. Small wonder that results like these have inspired 
such enthusiasm that South Carolina now holds county “Corn 
Conventions’”’—largely attended conventions too, rivaling politi- 
cal conventions in interest—to discuss plans for increasing the yield 
of this cereal. Bankers, newspapers, business men of all classes 
catching the contagion, subscribe liberally to the cash prizes that 
are offered for banner yields in certain counties, while the prizes 
for the largest acre-yield in the entire State aggregate $750. The 
State’s indefatigable Commissioner of Agriculture, Mr. E.J. Wat- 
son, says that in five years the average yield per acre for the State 
has been increased from 8 to 15 bushels and the value of the crop 
has increased by $6,000,000. In North Carolina Director Wil- 
liams has inaugurated a successful innovation in the “Corn Train” 
which the Norfolk and Southern Railway ran over its lines last 
spring, and which promises a large increase in corn yields in East- 
ern North Carolina. 

It is men who are bringing out such results as this, whether 
prominent or not, who are leaders in “the uplift of an agricul- 
tural State,’’ and we should all of us take off ourhatstothem. It 
is time to have done with the old worn-out military and politi- 
cal ideas of distinction and see what service is worth most to the 
public in our own time. There are fewcongressmen whoso much 
deserve popular applause as the farmer who teaches his neigh- 
bors how to double their corn yields. The scientist who makes 
some notable chemical discovery is not more worthy of honor 
than the man who breeds an improved type of cotton or corn or 
tobacco. The man who gets good highways in a community 
where bad roads once hampered progress should have a statue in 
the market place as high as that of the old time general. And 
the man who founds a good school and develops the minds of 
boys and girls who would have otherwise walked in darkness 
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should have the praise of men no less than if he had given us 
some masterpiece of art or literature. 

Take, for example, Elder W. A. Simpkins, a Primitive Bap- 
tist minister of Wake County, who has labored untiringly for ten 
years breeding an improved variety of cotton, anearlier and more 
prolific type, a kind especially useful in sections infested with the 
boll weevil because it matures too early to give that industrious 
pest an opportunity to do it much damage. ‘Money-Maker,” 
“Mortgage-Lifter,” “New Bank Account, 
varieties which other plant breeders have developed and which 


” 


are names of cotton 


indicate the new appreciation of what improved seed-breeding 
signifies. Heretofore, in cotton farming and planting, seed have 
been more wretchedly selected than in any other crop that men 
grow—a fearful mixture, shoveled out indiscriminately from the 
general run of seed at the nearest gin, seed from dwarfed, dis- 
eased and degenerate stalks mixed with whatever good seed 
chanced to get with them. The average yield of seed cotton in 
the South is only about 570 pounds per acre. In the variety tests, 
conducted by the State Department of Agriculture, of sections of 
North Carolina, well bred, carefully selected varieties of cotton 
have made (with exactly the same fertilization, cultivation, and 
general expense) 900 pounds more seed cotton per acre than a 
scrub or mongrel variety, such as farmers generally planted in 
other days. Think of how many thousands of lives have been 
wasted because of scrub cotton seed, this one handicap meaning 
the difference between poverty and independence for the farmer! 

Suppose we increase the yield not by 900 pounds of seed cot- 
ton to the acre, but by just 100 pounds, as we should be able to 
do with well-bred varieties even on average land with average 
treatment: this would mean an increase of $3,333,000 a year 
clear profit to the farmers of North Carolina. And this is what 
is coming about. One breeder of improved seed started last sea- 
son with 6,000 bushels for sale, and the farmers bought all but 
50 bushels for planting purposes. 

Our farmers are learning, too, that money can be made grow- 
ing other crops than cotton or tobacco. A clear profit of $2,500 
a year on the farm in the South is as good as a $6,000 salary in 
New York City, and far more easily made. Not only has the 
South a monopoly of cotton and of many types of tobacco, but 
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the farmer here can get so much higher prices for all kinds of live 
stock and dairy products, hay and corn that a Buckeye farmer 
who recently visited North Carolina (and will probably move 
here later) spoke of the matter to me with some amazement. The 
average size of the farms in this State is more than 100 acres, 
but a Catawba County farmer cultivating only fifty acres made 
$2,400 clear profit last year raising hogs. He had three enclo- 
sures of five acres each for soiling crops—one in cow peas, another 
in corn, and another in wheat and clover; on thirty-five acres 
more he grew mature corn for feeding in the ear. The hogs are 
marketed as soon as they weigh 180 pounds, and, of course, 
only improved, quick-fattening breeds are used. The difference 
here is illustrated by this experience of Mr. E. G. Palmer’s last 
fall: he put scrub hogs and improved breeds in the same pasture 
and fed them at the same trough. ‘The blooded hogs fattened 
and were sold weeks ago,’”’ Mr. Palmer said in January, “but the 
scrub hogs are not fat yet, and are about the same size as whenI 
bought them.” 

Especially in dairying are there splendid opportunities in the 
South for the man that knows the business and isn’t afraid of 
work. Mr. John Michels, of West Raleigh, showed me the other 
day the results of the previous month’s record with 41 dairy 
cows—a net profit of $263.78 or at the rate of $3,165.36 a 
year.* 

Another man who has made money dairying is Mr. R. L 
Shuford, of Newton. He started fourteen years ago with four 
cows. Now he has forty and, in addition to this 1,000 per cent. 
increase in his capital stock, he has doubled the value of his land. 
His secret? Simply intelligence in the management of his cows. 
The Babcock test is his watch-dog, and if a cow in a year fails to 
make as much as 300 pounds of butter she is promptly sold for 
beef or to some less progressive dairyman or farmer. ‘Last year, 


*Milk was sold at an average of 25 cents per gallon, cream testing 20 per 
cent. fat at $1 per gallon, and butter at 35 cents per pound. The bulk of the 
product was sold in the form of milk and cream. 

The following are the receipts andexpenditures in condensed form: Receipts 
for milk, cream and butter, $553.20; expenditures for feed, labor, ice, etc., 
$371.42. Net Profit, $181.78. 

To this must be added at the rate of $2.00 per cow as the value of manure- 
The total value of manure therefore is $82, which, added to the $181.78 above’ 
makes a total net profit for the month of $263.78. 
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says Mr. Shuford, “the record of my best cow was 563 pounds; 
the sorriest (with perhaps anexpense of only $10less) made only 
212 pounds. Weeding out such animals steadily, I have brought 
up my herd now until half make over 400 pounds of butter 
apiece. 

A man who used to be associated with me in newspaper work 
is now making money raising honey for local markets. Mr. H. B. 
Howard, of Sampson County, has cleared $50 an acre on upland 
rice. The growing of that delicious Southern product, the sweet 
potato, has become quite an industry in some sections, and af- 
fords handsome profits. Mr. Daniel Lane, of Craven County, who 
has kept an itemized account of expenses for several years, finds 
that he can raise potatoes for 10 cents a bushel; and they sold in 
Raleigh last spring for 35 cents a peck! Of course, there is loss in 
carrying them through the winter, but with a yield of from 100 to 
400 bushels per acre, it is easy to see that the net profits are still 
considerable. I should like also to tell how even a one-horse far- 
mer, Dr. Ramseur, of South Carolina, makes $1,500 clear profit a 
year growing clover, oats, corn and cowpeas, while at the same 
time increasing his land value each year by 50 per cent. of the 
purchase price. But you can read this story in Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 312, issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Ramseur’s land was worth only about $15 an acre eight 
years ago. It now yields $50 a year and has a market value of 
$100. 

The conservatism of the Southern farmer, who is taught to 
swear superstitious allegiance to cotton and tobacco, proba- 
bly keeps him from realizing in other lines of agriculture. Both 
the poultry and stock departments of my paper are conducted by 
men who came here from the West. Once the immigrant gets over 
his homesickness, he surpasses the native in enthusiasm. One of 
our most prominent State-buildersis Mr. A. L. French, who several 
years ago moved from Ohio, bought a 240 acre farm in Rocking- 
ham County for $2,800 and began general grain and stock farm- 
ing. The result is that he has not only made about $3,000 a 
year for himself, but all the wide-awake farmers for miles 
around have introduced profit-making blooded stock into 
their herds, and a revolution is on in the entire live stock 
industry of the section. Incidentally Mr. French has taken 
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land so hard and lifeless that not even weeds or “poverty grass” 
would grow on it and built it up with manure and cowpeas 
until it now makes an average of 50 bushels of corn per 
acre. One of the most intelligent and most successful immi- 
grants I know of, is Mr. J. Lewis Lee, who came to Con- 
way, S. C., seven years ago with some other immigrants 
from the West. The others became discouraged and started back 
home—and we will let Mr. Lee tell the rest of the story: 

“In despair my wife exclaimed, with tears in her eyes, ‘What- 
ever shall we do, Lewis? All our friends are leaving us and we 
shall be left alone down here.’”’ 

“No,” I exclaimed, ‘‘we shall not be left alone; we still have 
two friends who will stay by us.” 


’ 


“Who are they?” she asked, dubiously. 


“The Almighty God and the cowpea!” I replied, ‘and as long 
as they will stand by me I will stand by the South!” 

“They have stood by me and today Iam more satisfied than 
ever that by proper rotation and management the South must 
take the lead and become the most important of all sections on 
this continent.” 

But perhaps the city reader doesn’t know about the great legume 
and soil-builder, whose partnership with the Almighty kept Mr. 
Leein the South. Let me refer him then to another State-builder, 
Prof. W. F. Massey, the apostle of the cowpea, whose monument 
is renewed with each recurring season in tens of thousands of 
acres of this wealth-making crop. Not only does it furnish one 
of the finest hays in the world (pea hay actually rivaling cotton 
as a money crop), but it stores up nitrogen in the soil—nitrogen, 
that most costly of all fertilizing elements, for which the farmers 
of this and adjoining States heretofore have spent about $15,- 
000,000 a year. Yet there are 38,000 tons of this element in the 
air above every acre of ground, scientists tell us—$11,000,000 
worth that the farmer owns with his every acre, and the cowpea 
takes of it from the air and stores it in the soil. 

Another builder of the State is Dr. Tait Butler, who has 
cleared the way for cattle raising and therefore, as Dr. B. T. Gal- 
loway says, for a system of land-building, to supersede land-rob- 
bing. Ina few years’ time, under Dr. Butler’s direction, the cat- 
tle tick has been exterminated in nearly one-fourth of the area of 
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the State and this section thereby opened up for the first time in 
years to unrestricted live stock trade with the rest of the world— 
the burdensome quarantine regulations which keep tick-infested 
sections from an equal chance with other sections in the stock 
raising industry have been at last removed. 

Most important of all perhaps in the agricultural uplift is the 
demonstration work, the most striking educational innovation 
of this generation, and one of such patent merit that the wonderis 
that Adam himself didn’t think ofit. Dr. Knapp’s carefully selected 
field agents are at work in a considerable number of counties 
while in others the State Department of Agriculture, through Mr. 
T. B. Parker, is doing demonstration work with no less success. 
For a long time the Department of Agriculture sought to reach 
the farmer through learned bulletins, but this was like reading 
a Latin mass to unlettered children. Then the introduction of far- 
mers’ institutes registered a marked educational advance, but, so 
long as science merely “‘preached at” the farmers, thousands still 
sat in the seats of the scornful. Then came—in this State— 
test farms operated at public expense in different sections, but 
the obdurate farmer declared that this was not “practical farm- 
ing.’”’ He doubted whether they really paid. Last and best of 
all has come the demonstration work whereby the leader guides 
the hand of the everyday farmer while he learns to write the 
magical letters of science and profit upon his own soil. To the 


” 


next generation it will be a wonder that we were soslowin learn- 
ing this simple lesson of how to carry knowledge to the man 
behind the plow. And while much has been said about the 
improvement in cultural methods, seed selection, etc., taught by 
these demonstration agents, perhaps even more important is the 
work they are doing in supplanting the old-time one-horse plows 
and other farm implements with two, three or four horse tools. 
“Stop running your brain with one-horse power’’ has become a 
slogan. ‘‘We may be as smart as Western farmers, but if they 
run their brains with two to six-horse power while we run ours 
with only one-horse power, nothing can keep us from losing out. 
Dr. Knapp pointed out the weakest place in Southern agriculture 
when he said: 

“Where the South Carolina farmer uses one mule, weighing 
800 to 900 pounds, and one man to plow, accomplishing less 
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than an acre per day from 3 to 4 inches deep, the Iowa farmer 
uses at least three horses, weighing from 1,400 to 1,500 pounds 
each, and plows four acres per day, 6 to 8 inches deep. He uses 
five and one-half times the power and accomplishes about eight 
times the work in a day, if depth of plowing be considered.” 

A long time we have been trying to teach agricultural science 
to the old farmer and, as we have seen, we have just learned how 
but the farmer boy we are just beginning to teach at all. Agri- 
culture now has a definite place in the school curriculum, and as 
this is written, Dr. F. L. Stevens, who has done more for agricul- 
tural education than anyone else in the State, is conducting a 
training school for teachers at the A. & M. College for the es- 
pecial purpose of enabling them better to teach agriculture. 

Hand in hand with the agricultural revival (and the surest 
guarantee of its permanence, in fact,) has gone the educational 
revival, which for six years past has been directed by one of the 
most useful public officials in the State, Superintendent J. Y. Joy- 
ner. The records show that these five years we have averaged 
a new schoolhouse for every sunset, including Sundays; one new 
rural school library, too, for every day in these six years; every 
seventy-two working hours for six years we have also added a 
new rural local tax district (though there were neither rural 
school libraries nor rural local tax districts before 1902); a 
schoolhouse loan fund of $400,000 has been built up, and—most 
notable of recent achievements—eighty-one counties these last 
twelve months have established rural high schools, a thing for 
which there was no provision before the General Assembly of 1907. 

Nor are there anywhere builders of the State more worthy of 
honor than some of the heads of these rural high schools. The 
school at Bunn, Franklin County, established four years ago, the 
product of local taxation and the consolidation of districts, is a 
fine illustration of their power to rebuild a community and 
awaken a dormant people. There is no railroad within ten 
miles of Bunn, and four years ago it was a typical backwoods 
neighborhood. The school brought a message of new life, opened 
a window to the outside world, fired pupil and parent with new 
ambitions. The old residences have been remodeled and painted. 
Though the school does not yet give especial attention to agricul- 
ture, men around it farm better because of other agricultural in- 
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fluences and new impulses generally that have come into their 
lives, and lands have doubled in value. There is a change in the 
very appearance of the people, in the kind of hats the young wo- 
men wear and in the bearing of the young men. Every child now 
looks forward to an education as his rightful heritage, and the 
number of young women going off to college betokens better 
teachers for the public schools of the county roundabout as they 
return home. The farmers have bought pianos for their homes; 
more newspapers are read than ever before; the flags of the State 
and Nation floating above the building stand for a new patriot- 
ism, and I know nothing indeed which gives stronger ground for 
such patriotism than the rebuilding of old Bunn neighborhood 
and its scores of eager-hearted boys and girls singing “America.” 

About the proposal for the reduction of railway freight and 
passenger rates in the South, much has been said these last 
twelve months, but there is one form of traffic rate reduction 
in progress about which little has been written, which yet 
is a factor of no small importance in the agricultural up- 
lift of which I am writing. To transport a ton one mile 
by sea costs one-tenth of a cent; by rail, one cent; while to 
haul a ton a mile over a good road costs seven cents, and 
over an ordinary country road twenty-five cents. It is the 
extortionate freight and passenger rate exacted by the ordi- 
nary country road that we are now setting ourselves to re- 
duce; we must bring the ton rate down from twenty-five cents to 
seven cents a mile. Hence, another builder of the State I would 
mention is S. B. Alexander, of Mecklenburg, leader in the move- 
ment in which that county built highways which have made it 
famous. But the agricultural uplift is debtor not only to these 
expensive methods of road-making, but also to that marvelously 
simple and inexpensive, and no less marvelously effective, good 
roads maker, the split log drag. ‘With a three-horse plow and 
a drag,” Mr. H. H. Williamson, of Rockingham County, tells me, 
“T have built nearly a mile of road in ten hours which in many 
respects was superior to roads made with an expensive machine.” 
For another example, take the Griffith dirt road out of Monroe, 
dragged after rains this spring with two pieces of timber lashed 
together. “It will do your eyes good to see it,” as a farmer ex. 
pressed it, “road fifty per cent. better at practically no cost; a 
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dirt road as smooth and level as the macadam streets in Mon- 
roe,” 

But the men who have done notable work as State lead- 
ers in the agricultural uplift are too numerous to mention in this 
article, while a separate article might be given to the work of 
public-spirited women—such as Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Mrs. W. L. 
Hollowell and others, who are doing in North Carolina the same 
sort of betterment work that Miss Mary T. Nance, not long out 
of college herself, is doing with such passionate devotion and en- 
thusiasm for the country schools and the country boys and girls 
of South Carolina. But these other men and women whom 
I should like to mention as leaders of State-wide prominence 
are but types of hundreds who have caught this vision of 
the possibilities of State building and are doing their parts 
with a fine, high spirit and a keen joy in constructive achieve- 
ment that is the surest promise of the South’s coming leader- 
ship. Charles B. Aycock led the fight for a reformed suffrage 
in the State; Charles D. McIver was a leader in the educa- 
tional awakening; John H. Small has the vision of a great inland 
waterway for the development of our commerce; Henry A. Page 
and John A. Mills have built railroads and thereby rebuilt com- 
munities, and D. A. Tompkins and B. Frank Mebane and the 
Holts and the Dukes have done the same thing with facto- 
ries; yet they are not more surely servants of the State 
than the man who teaches us how to redeem famishing farms 
to life and comeliness, as R. W. Scott, of Alamance has done, 
or who gets the farmers of a county to save their land by 
means of a splendid system of terracing, as did the late Priest- 
ley Mangum, of Wake Forest. Whether his ambition be to re- 
make the agriculture of his State or only to build a piece of good 
road in his township, the spirit of the times demands that every 
man do something in which he may find the joy of working, apart 
from all considerations of money or of fame, and which may 
count, whether for much or for little, in the rebuilding of our 
Southland. 








Bulgaria, Satisfied and Dissatisfied 


By Epwarp G. ELLiotr 
Associate Professor in Princeton University 

When Alexander the Second, the Czar of Russia, declared war 
upon Turkey on April 24, 1877, he issued a manifesto to his peo- 
ple in which he proclaimed that the object of the war was “‘to 
arrive at an amelioration of the existence of the Christians of 
the East.’”’ In an address to the troops by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, commander-in-chief of the Russian forces, at the out- 
break of hostilities, the same idea appears in even more emphatic 
language. “We march,” he said, “not for conquests; we march 
to defend our brothers, insulted and oppressed, to defend the law 
of Christ.” 

The humanitarianism of the Czar and his desire to protect the 
Christians of the Balkans became in the mouth of the Grand Duke 
the call of the crusader. The law of Christ was set over against 
that of Mohammed, the last rallying cry of the Cross against the 
Crescent rang out! 

If we were left to manifesto and proclamation as the sole 
sources of information respecting the motives and purposes of 
Russia in this war, we might well believe that we had before us 
the inspiring example of the defense of the weak by the strong, 
the chivalrous protection of the oppressed Christians by their 
religious brothers for the sake of their common faith, and a 
revival of thirteenth century idealism in the crassest period of 
nineteenth century materialism. Fortunately for the truth of 
history we are not entirely dependent upon these sources, Almost 
contemporaneously with manifesto and proclamation, Prince 
Gortchakow had issued a circular to the Powers announcing 
that orders had been given to the Russian armies to cross the 
frontiers of Turkey. “In assuming this task,” he said, “our 
august master fulfils a duty imposed upon him by the interests of 
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Russia, whose peaceful development is hindered by the permanent 
disturbances of the East.” 

The ‘‘peaceful development” of Russia was neither a new nor an 
unimportant factor in the Balkan situation, and to the minds of 
many the plea of protecting her co-religionists was but a thread- 
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bare cloak for concealing a real purpose of further territorial 
advances toward Constantinople. Since Peter the Great re-estab- 
lished the Empire and the church of the East, Russians have ever 
turned a covetous eye toward this ancient seat both of empire 
and religion, and since Peter first offered his protection to the 
Christians of the Danubian principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia—modern Roumania—solicitude for the welfare of the 
Christians in the Balkans has been a convenient excuse for the 
extension of Russian influence over them. Religious zeal and 
material interests have gone hand in hand and through centuries 
have led step by step southward. In this war, too, these dual 
objects served a useful purpose; the one enabled the Czar to say 
to Nicholas, “Constantinople is your goal” and the other, to say 
to the Powers, ‘‘Do not fear for Constantinople!” 

England, however, did fear for Constantinople because of her 
interests in Egypt and in the Suez Canal as the route to India, and 
in return for her neutrality Russia agreed that she would respect 
these interests and that the future of Constantinople should not 
be settled except by a general understanding. 

In addition to Russia’s interests, both religious and territorial, 
the aspiration for national independence was an important fac- 
tor among the revolting Balkan provinces. Floating hazily before 
them is the traditional glory of their races as triumphant empire- 
builders in the middle ages. The reawakened passion of nation- 
ality freed them after centuries of oppression from the rule of 
the Turk and seeks further realization in the establishment of a 


,’ 


“Greater Servia” and ofa “Big Bulgaria.” Freedom from Turkish 
rule alone does not satisfy this desire for national unity; that can 
come only when the mass of Roumanians are embraced within 
the Roumanian state, the Bulgars within Bulgaria and the Serbs 
in Servia. 

These nationalistic aspirations are an integral part of the 
political thinking of the nineteenth century, but, so far as the rest 
of Europe is concerned, “nationality” as a political force has lost 
its effectiveness; only among the excitable folk of the Balkan 
Peninsular is it still a shibboleth of parties. Hence it is that 
Servia has been excited almost to the pitch of war with Austria 
because of the latter’s formal annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; these erstwhile Turkish provinces are settled in 
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large part by Serbs and have long been regarded by the Pan- 
Serbs as the legitimate object of their hopes. 

The desire among the Balkan peoples for national independence 
found progressive realization during the last century, the various 
stages of which will not be adequately understood if we fail to 
take consideration of the facts that they have been Christians 
for centuries under the sway of Moslems, and that Russian 
interests have led her to play the role of their protector. By the 
peace of Kutchuk Kainardji in 1774 the right of protecting the 
Christian subjects of the Porte was gained by Russia. So long 
as this right of protection remained vague and indefinite it was 
harmless, but, when Russia demanded its express recognition, the 
whole aspect of the situation was changed. Rather than give it 
England and France were ready to join the Sultan in the Crimean 
War. The interests involved were recognized as being European 
and so it came about that the settlement of the questions which 
had arisen was referred to a conference of the Powers at Paris in 
1856. 

The Ottoman Empire had shown an astonishing amount of 
vitality in the conduct of the war, and the hope was largely 
indulged in that the Empire was on the eve of a real reformation 
in government and administration. It was, therefore, formally 
admitted into the Family of Nations, but its territorial integrity 
was impaired by the creation of the “half sovereign” states of 
Roumania and Servia; though they still recognized the overlord- 
ship of the Porte, they enjoyed an autonomous administration. 
Both of these acts had the additional purpose of erecting a bar- 
rier against further Russian advance toward Constantinople, and 
by the compulsory cession of Bessarabia to Moldavia she was 
even cut off from the Danube, the navigation of whieh was made 
free to the world under the control of an International Commis- 
sion. But the most humiliating of all for Russia was the “neu- 
tralization”’ of the Black Sea by which Russian war vessels were 
excluded from its waters and her fortifications from its shores. 
The Dardanelles finally were to remain closed to the passage of 
all war vessels so long as the Porte was at peace. 

The humiliation of Russia by the neutralization of the Black 
Sea was too great to be endured and the opportunity for relief 
came with the Franco-Prussian war, when, in return for Russian 
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neutrality at the siege of Paris, Prussia agreed to Russia’s rejec- 
tion of the irksome restrictions. 

Europe was in no position to gainsay this breach of the treaty 
of Paris. It could show its disapproval only by assembling acon- 
ference at London in 1871, which proclaimed it as a principle of 
international law that no state could free itself from the obliga- 
tions of a treaty without the consent of the other parties to it. 
Russia’s rejection of the neutralization of the Black Sea was, 
however, acquiesced in as an accomplished fact. 

The condition of the Christian subjects of the Sultan was but 
little improved after the Peace of Paris; the hopes of reform in 
Turkish administration were doomed to disappointment, and 
within a few years the “Bulgarian atrocities” became household 
words. The fire of revolt in the Balkans has always been easy to 
kindle and quick to spread. In 1877 the whole peninsular was 
ablaze. When the Porte refused to heed the advice of the Powers or 
to accede to their demands for a settlement of the questions at is- 
sue with its Christian subjects, Russia took the initiative alone 
with a proclamation of her purposes as outlined above. 

The Peace of San Stefano of March 3, 1878, revealed Russia’s 
true objects. Bulgaria was to be freed from Turkish rule and to 
be erected into an independent principality under the protection 
of Russia—a “Greater Bulgaria,” stretching from the Danube to 
the A2gean and from the Black Sea far towards the Adriatic. 
Pan-Slavism was triumphant and the power of Islam in Europe 
seemed doomed. Such an arrangement, with Russian interest 
and influence predominant, could not be acquiesced in by the 
Powers; they accordingly notified Russia that any treaty affect- 
ing the terms of the treaties of 1856 and 1871 would have to be 
submitted for their approval. Bismarck, as “‘the honest courtier” 
who desired to see the affair reach a happy conclusion, was 
chiefly instrumental in securing the Congress of Berlin which met 
on June 13, 1878, “to submit,” as he said at its opening, “the 
work of San Stefano to the free discussion of the cabinets signa- 
tory of the treaties of 1856 and 1871.” 

Bismarck was the ruling spirit of the Congress, and through it 
he sought, with a large measure of success, to determine Germa- 
ny’s position in Europe for more than a generation. It was his 
policy to turn Austria’s development away from the Germanic 
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and toward the Slavic elements within her territories, that the 
German Empire might be free to play the role of leader of the 
German nation; to accomplish this the administration of the 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina was placed in 
Austria’s hands, and thereby her lasting favor was gained for the 
triple alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. England and 
Russia were thought to be permanently estranged by the con- 
tinuance of the restrictions upon the navigation of the Straits. 
The hatred of Roumania, of “‘the little brothers’ for their ancient 
friend, the “Czar Liberator,” was achieved by the exchange of 
Bessarabia, north of the Danube, for the Dabnedscha, on the 
south. Save for the acquisition of Bessarabia and the access 
thereby gained to the Danube, Russia was deprived of all the 
fruits of her victory in Europe, while it was rather a matter of 
gratification than otherwise to Bismarck that she should have 
increased her Asiatic possessions at Turkey’s expense. 

Roumania, Serviaand Montenegro were recognized by the Con- 
gress as independent states: “Greater Bulgaria’ under Russian 
protection vanished, and in its place there appeared a divided Bul- 
garia, of which the northern part, called Bulgaria, stretching 
from the Danube to the Balkan mountains, was constituted “an 
autonomous and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan,”’ with a Christian government 
and a national militia. The southern portion, or Eastern Rou- 
melia, was to remain a tributary province “under the direct po- 
litical and military authority’ of the Sultan, though with a 
Christian governor-general and administrative autonomy. 

In a conversation with Lord Salisbury in which names for the 
two Bulgarias were being sought, Count Schouwaloff, the Rus- 
sian ambassador, suggested that they be called “Ja Bulgarie 
Satisfaite’”’ and “Ja Bulgarie Mécontente,’’ and such they proved 
to be. It was an artificial condition that could not last, and in 
1885 Eastern Roumelia rose in revolt and drove out the gover- 
nor-general appointed by the Sultan and chose in his place the 
Prince of Bulgaria. This union of the two Bulgarias, though in 
violation of the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, was in thorough 
accord with the nationalistic aspirations of the Bulgarian people 


and the following year was acquiesced in by the Powers and by 
Turkey. 
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Since 1886 the two Bulgarias have been united under Prince 
Ferdinand, but union could not completely satisfy their political 
aspirations so long as they remained tributary to the Sultan. 
The last remaining bond was broken, and the most recent step in 
the process of state building at the expense of the Turkish Em- 
pire took place on October 5, when Prince Ferdinand proclaimed 
the independence of his country and assumed the title of Bulga- 
rian Czar. Two days later Austria announced her formal an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The chancelleries of Europe were thrown into great excitement 
by the news of these two acts, so near in point of time as to ex- 
cite a lively suspicion that they were not chronological accidents, 
and their best endeavors have been exerted to secure the calling 
of a new congress to consider anew the Balkan questions. The 
press has been filled with charges of gross breaches of the Treaty 
of Berlin by Austria and Bulgaria, and the safety of all interna- 
tional obligations and the future security of the peace of Europe 
have been regarded as assailed by their actions. Much that has 
been said seems hysterical and even hypocritical in the face of the 
facts of the past thirty years. Whatever assurances may have 
been given Turkey respecting the temporary character of the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, it cannot be 
questioned that subsequent events have looked only toits perma- 
nent character. For thirty years the process of assimilation has 
gone on unquestioned, and only a deluded hope could ever have 
looked forward to the possibility of a peaceable surrender by 
Austria. The demands of Servia and Montenegro, therefore, 
for compensation for the loss of the possibility of ever incorpo- 
rating the Serb elements of the provinces within their own terri- 
tories border on the absurd. 

If the proposed conference has been agreed to—as now seems 
highly probable—only upon the basis of a recognition of the faits 
accomplis and is limited in its programme to compensations, it 





would seem that much the same course is being pursued as in 
1871 with regard to the rejection of the neutralization of the 
Black Sea by Russia. It is not, however, as yet quite clear what 
Austria’s motive may have been in pursuing the course she did; 
that the occupation would naturally have become permanent 


may be admitted, but the need at present of putting herself in 
2 
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the position of a technical violator of the Treaty of Berlin hasnot 
been apparent. 

It can hardly be questioned that Bulgarian independence was 
the natural and anticipated result of the international acts of 
1878 and 1886, or that from the standpoint of international law 
she has a right to be independent, for the legitimacy or illegiti- 
macy of state parentage is no concern of international law. 

It would seem, then, that the course of events in the Balkans 
has taken its natural and logical way, a way that must have 
been foreseen in the Congress of Berlin; though the immediate oc- 
casion may have been the introduction of a constitutional form 
of government in Turkey, the ultimate causes are still religion 
and nationality. The proposed conference, therefore, can scarcely 
be looked to for so much as a condemnation of the action of Bul- 
garia, much less for an attempt to undo what has been done. 








Backward or Forward? 


By Epcar GARDNER MuRPHY 


“Things at the South seem to be getting worse,’”’—such, in these 
days, is the not unfamiliar comment. The phrase “things at the 
South” is intended as a vague but not unkindly “summary of a 
civilization;”—a civilization in which, popularly speaking, white 
men and black men divide the land, and in which the question of 
supreme importance is—according to the same popular assump- 
tion—the issue of inter-racial peace. In so far as the recent 
record of “things at the South” has been a story of race antago- 
nism and of popular irritations it is supposed to represent a his- 
tory of failure. 

It would be idle te deny that there have been many things in 
the recent history of our country, both North and South, to test 
the creed of a legitimate optimism. And yet the testing of the 
true creed, whether it be religious or political or social, will bring 
to light its deeper value:—and the observation is not the less 
sound because it happens to be commonplace. 

Certainly before yielding ourselves to even a momentary hope- 
lessness there are a few suggestions which may well be given their 
corrective weight. In the first place, it is important to remem- 
ber that the recent development of the South—industrially, so- 
cially, politically—has so increased the scope and variety of its 
interests that it may no longer be classified, in the language of 
ignorant generalization, as just the land of the negro question. 
If such a description were ever accurate, it is accurate no longer. 
The South today is conspicuously the land of many questions. 
The morning paper now provides, in its telegraphic news from 
the Southern States, something more than the street duel and 
the negro lynching. From Texas there is the story of the oil 
fields of Beaumont, of the engineering achievements at Galveston, 
of the new method of the government of cities by “commission,” 
—now generally regarded as one of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to the problem of municipal administration. From Ala- 
bama there is the romance of Birmingham, the story of the 
Southern Pittsburg; from the Carolinas, the record of the cotton 
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factories—North Carolina and South Carolina operating together 
a total number of spindles in excess of the combined aggregate 
for any other two States in the country; from Arkansas, a plan 
by which the State Education Fund has bought the bonds of the 
State so that the interest upon the public debt becomes a contri- 
bution to the public schools; from Georgia, the story of a new 
movement against the liquor traffic,—a movement now extending 
from Virginia to Texas—which has placed under the rule of statu- 
tory prohibition the largest area within which the policy of ex- 
clusion has ever been attempted.” 

But one may not dwell upon details. All the questions of 
American life are becoming Southern questions, just as our 
Southern questions have become broadly and humanly American. 
The “railroad rate’’ issue is as familiar a topic in Alabama, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee as in Minnesota or New York. 
Certain of the current federal endeavors to secure the data for 
the physical valuation of railroad properties are frankly based, 
whether wisely or unwisely, on the Texas precedents. TheSouth- 
ern struggles for legislation restricting and regulating the labor 
of women and children—inadequate as the present results may be 
—have been reflected in an increase of popular interest in such 
legislation throughout the North; and the popular struggle at 
the South in behalf of a more adequate system of public educa- 
tion has been regarded, not infrequently, as the most interesting 
and inspiring movement in the educational history of our genera- 
tion.t 





*“With the addition of North Carolinato Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
an unbroken tier of Central Southern States 1,500 miles long, involving over 
one-half of the cotton-producing area and in strategic relation to all that is 
homogeneous in Southern life, will invest the heart of the South in the common 
cause of prohibition. In contact with these States and overlapping them are 
six others—in four of these prohibition is at hand with only 40 counties out of 
336 in which there are any licensed saloons remaining. (Within this territory 
also there is a record of consistent gains.) It is this situation which on its 
face indicates the logic of the general conviction that the South as a section 
will soon present a solid prohibition front to the world.’’—The Rev. John E- 
White, D. D., in THE SouTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, April, 1908. 

+“Toroughout the South a movement is going on which has all the enthusi. 
asm, the diversified agencies, the massing of forces, the raising and expenditure 
of money, the distribution of literature, the organization of conferences, the 
utilization of the press, which mark a great political campaign. Out of this 
united effort are coming increased appropriations by the States, a great ex- 
tension of local taxation, improved schoolhouses, consolidated schools, great 
free summer schoools for teachers, improved courses, lengthened terms, higher 
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Upon some of these factors in our Southern situation I have 
spoken at length elsewhere. I make reference to them here only 
to illustrate the relevancy of the protest. The South is no longer 
a section witha single problem and an exclusive issue. The negro 
is here. His presence does touch and does particularly affect 
every custom and activity of the community or the State; for he 
is among us not as a negligible individual, but as an unforget- 
able and conspicuous multitude. He is not merely a man, he is a 
population. The issues which he touches—and there are few 
which he does not touch—arise within our thinking, and must so 
arise, not solely as issues of the person, but as also the issues of 
race,—as principles both of private right and of public policy. 
That, fortunately or unfortunately, is his fate; and it should not 
be forgotten that it is also ours. 

While, therefore, the negro population is one of the larger fac- 
tors in our situation, and while its presence gives a distinctive 
form to many of the customs and policies of the South, yet the 
relative, almost overshadowing, significance of the negro is not 
what it once was. That the change is of advantage to both our 
populations it would not be difficult to show. I now pause only 
to dwell upon the fact itself. Race friction, such as now exists, 
is not an evidence that “things at the South” are “getting 
worse,”’ for there are other things at the South, broader and 
more varied issues than the familiar antagonisms between race 
and race. Even though the friction between white man and 
black man may be upon the increase, “things at the South” may, 
upon the whole, be doing well; the total movement of our social 
and political changes may be forward rather than backward. If 
so, if the deeper movement of the total current be outward, be 
into a region of broader margins and happier horizons, then the 
chafing and corroding elements upon its surface may find a just 
detachment, a wholesome peace in the very largeness of our more 
varied life. If the South, in this broader view, represent a move- 


salaries, better teaching, expert supervision. This is the most hopeful feature 
of the educational progress for the year; and at the meeting of the National 
Educational Association in New England, bere in this city of the Puritans it is 
an especial privilege to award the well-earned palm of greatest educational 
progress during the year to the splendid labors of our brothers and sisters of 
the South.’’—William DeWitt Hyde, D. D., President of Bowdoin College, on 
the Educational Progress of the Year, National Educational Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1903. 
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ment which is forward rather than backward, all cannot be 
wrong with the several units and factors of its civilization. 


II. 


But—the question may arise—how fares it with the slower ele- 
ments? It is true that in every stream the less rapid currents, 
somewhat retarding the onward movement of the whole, become 
the occasion of disturbing eddies. But in the general progress 
the sluggish elements are also taken forward; the apparent fric- 
tion and fury are not always so destructive as may appear, and 
it is only through the processes of contact and disturbance—of 
which the whirling eddy is the product—that these slower cur- 
rents are given something of the momentum of the faster. 

That through the past ten years the antagonism between the 
races has been upon the increase is obvious enough. Through 
the operation of causes, upon which I have dwelt more fully inan 


earlier paper,” “ 


race prejudice’”’—on the part of each population— 
has been intensified. Similar forces have been also in operation 
at the North. Both in politics and in industry the negro has seen 


J 


among white men the rise of the “professional enemy;” and, for 
that matter, among our negroes the same type of “‘enemy’’ has 
arisen against the white man. It is also true that the profes- 
sional race antagonist is no isolated phenomenon—that he has 
sought his profession because it pays, and that it pays only 
because there are ignorant voters, with crude and irresponsible 
antipathies to be interpreted and represented. He is a product 
of the mob as well as the mob’s exponent. The hatreds of race 
have thus become the refuge of the political charlatan. At the 
North the passions of the unsuspecting negro are played upon by 
such insincere devices as the introduction of national bills for the 
pensioning of the ex-slaves, as well as by the familar heroics in 
which “the platform” denounces things which no responsible party 
seriously intends to rectify, and promises things which no respon- 
sible party intends for a moment to undertake. At the South, 
upon the other hand, the ignorant white man is regaled with 
“apprehensions” concerning the negro and the North; and local 
leaders, who would scorn to make selfish use of the negro’s pas- 





*See The Task of the Leader; The Sewanee Review, the University of the 
South, January, 1907; by Edgar Gardner Murphy. 
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sions, stoop to such ignoble use of the fears and passions of the 
ignorant brethren of their own blood that in some of our 
localities success in politics has meant little else than a shallow 
but sinister capacity for the setting of one class of ignorant 
human beings in senseless, pitiless hatred against another. As 
between the man who seeks office through the exploitation of 
the ignorance of the black race, and the man who seeks office 
through the exploitation of the lower passions of the white race, 
one hardly knows where to bestow the sorry distinctions of a 
despicable pre-eminence. 

It is to be remembered, however, that so far as the negro is 
concerned, a result which might have been foreknown has fol- 
lowed upon the rise of the professional Caucasian. While there 
has been some increase in the number of the negro’s detractors, 
there has also been an increase in the number of his friends. An 
excessive animus, through the force of reaction, is partially 
yielding its own correctives.* At no time since his emancipation 
has there been, at the South, so much explicit defence of the 
negro’s better qualities, or so much public and private insistence 
upon the truth that, in her own interest, the South must be gov- 
erned in relation to all her difficulties by the counsels of right 
feeling and good sense. It is unfortunate that the country at 


*Damaging as is our more violent leadership, it is not so general or so repre- 
sentative as has often been assumed. In the course of a recent conversation, 
a well-known writer brought the Souch under severe indictment because of 
the political positions accorded to certain of our narrower men: ‘“They must be 
representative,’’ said he, *‘or they would not be elected.’’ I challenged him to 
mame them. Upon careful thought he could think of but four in the whole 
South (aterritory reaching from Maryland to Mexico and comprising a popula- 
tion of more than twenty-five million souls). Of these four not one could have 
been elected on the negro issue alone, and two had been chosen quite as much 
in spite of their race animosities as by reason of them. Three of them, after 
brief terms of office, have failed of endorsement by popular vote, and the fourth 
—while continued in office by reason of sterling personal qualities and because 
of the length and variety of his public services—will certainly be succeeded by 
a man of differeat type. 

Unfortunately, however, there are many men in our minor offices who have 
fought their way to power by appeal to the crudest racial hatreds. Yet the 
demagogic use of class antagonisms is as familiar at the North as at the South; 
and the essential standards of the people of both sections should always be 
interpreted in the light of Mr. Lecky’s observation, in reference to the United 
States, ‘‘that pure democracy is one of the least representative of governments. 
In hardly any other country does the best life and energy of the nation flow so 
habitually apart from politics, Hardly any other nation would be so grossly 
misjudged ifit were mainly judged by its politicians and its political life.”— 
Democracy and Liberty; W. E. H. Lecky, Vol. L., p. 114. 
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large hears little of our ‘negro question’ except the sensa- 
tional, and that the outer world is so unfamiliar with the normal 
expressions of the judiciary, the press, the pulpit, the university, 
and—above all—of the domestic fireside in our Southern States. 
The sanest force in the South—always representing the real 
secret of our equilibrium—is the average home. 

It must be frankly recognized, however, that even between the 
masses of the two races the sense of estrangement has been grow- 
ing. Irritations upon both sides have become increasingly acute. 
Is this alienation always to take sharper and sharper forms? 
Does it represent an irresistible and permanently prevailing 
tendency, or is it the reflection of abnormal conditions—con- 
ditions peculiar to the present period in the history of our racial 
contact, and destined, therefore, to be slowly modified ? 

That the normal and characteristic differences between the 
races are likely to disappear, I would be the last to predict. The 
more fundamental distinctions between them are likely to persist, 
and, insofaras they do not persist, the antagonisms ofrace (para- 
dox though it may seem) are likely to be accentuated rather than 
decreased. But while it seems measurably certain that the 
broader lines of racial cleavage are likely to endure, such a re- 
sult need involve no continuation of the present bitterness and 
no increasing tendency toward the deepening of our antipathies. 
For if the conditions within which the two races at present find 
themselves are indeed peculiar and abnormal, then we may rea- 
sonably expect that the sharper irritations which spring from 
these conditions will be transitional and temporary. 

Moreover, our sittfation may be getting worse merely as a 
stage in the process by which it is to become better. Turning, 
therefore, to the natural history of our race relations, perhaps I 
can best express its significance through the medium of an illus- 
tration: 

Let us assume that the enforced physical proximity of thetwo 
races in the South, their common fate and their mutual depend- 
ence, may be represented by two individuals of different strength 
and aptitudes who have been unequally yoked together. In their 
progress from a state of bondage to a state of ultimate freedom 
their relations will be marked by three stages: the stage of forced 
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interdependence; the stage of partial dependence and imperfect 
freedom; and the stage of mutual emancipation. 

In the first stage we shall find comparative peace; each, know- 
ing his dependence upon the other, will be inclined to make the 
best of things. As all friction will involve a tugging at the 
chains, and as this tugging at the chains will cut the limbs of the 
stronger as well as of the weaker, there will be a tendency to 
control exasperations; and some basis for a working adjustment 
of relations will be sought and held. But the breaking up of this 
association is inevitable; for, as there is a slave at each end of 
every chain which holds one man in bondage to another, the re- 
lation has borne as oppressively upon the strong as upon the 
weak. 

We come, therefore, to the second stage; a stage in which we 
find the bondage breaking up and the enforced physical interde- 
pendence partially dissolved. As the new relations of freedom 
(on both sides) become possible, the old constraints become in- 
creasingly hateful; long suppressed exasperations rise to the sur- 
face, the struggle for emancipation (on the part of each) leads 
temporarily to the forgetfulness of that normal and proper inter- 
dependence of men of which society itself is the expression. The 
hunter knows that the effort to unleash two animals who may 
be held together by several bonds will often lead to combat. The 
chains cannot all be snapped at once; the impulsive realization of 
a partial freedom leads to an eager straining at the remaining 
ties, a straining which chafes the still fettered limbs, inflicts suf- 
fering, rouses resentment and impels blind retaliation. 

Thus the two individuals of whom we have been thinking are, 
in this second stage, at the period of greatest difficulty. To both 
there still remains enough of enforced interdependence to continue 
the disadvantages of the past without its advantages; to both 
there accrue the disadvantages as well as the advantages of free- 
dom. Liberty, partially tested and enjoyed, makes the re- 
maining shackles only the more galling. Each man is freeenough 
to understand—or to misunderstand—his rights, but not quite 
free enough fully to perceive his duties. Resentments are easier 
than comprehension. Each is likely, in view of their bitter com- 
mon history, to attribute the miseries of his condition to the 
partner in bondage rather than to their common fate. The pas- 
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sions of self-interest, no longer dominated by the absolute neces - 
sity for peace, and strengthened by the instinctive perception o 

a freer destiny, rouse each to the impulsive assertion of his indi- 
vidual life; and the first phase of this assertion is a blow at the 
human being whose enforced companionship is of the essence of 
the old bondage and whose continuing necessity seems to be the 
negation of the new freedom. 

If you are bound with twenty ropes to a man unlike yourself 
you will discover within yourself a wise inclination to get along 
with him as well as you can; if, some day, you find that eighteen 
of the twenty ropes are cut and that you are bound by only two, 
you will find within yourself a passionate tendency to put your 
whole strength into getting utterly rid of him forever. To sit 
down with him, mutually and calmly to determine how you may 
jointly untie the remaining knots, would be the better method; 
but it would imply that each could be trusted not to do the other 
an injury in the process, that an agreement might possibly be 
reached, and that the moral power to understand each other had 
survived the long period of artificial constraint; otherwise men 
do not speak the same language. And as these conditions are 
pondered, and as the actual possibilities of our average human 
nature are considered, one is led to the conclusion that, in such a 
case, the second stage in the common emancipation of these two 
individuals—the period of partial freedom from an enforced rela- 
tionship—is always likely to be a period of struggle. 

There is, however, a thirdstage. As these individuals pass out of 
an interdependence which has been constrained and artificial, they 
soon discover that they are still alive and at work upon the same 
soil. Their bondage is behind them, but a common country is 
before them and acommon humanity within them. They must 
have relations, the one to the other, the free relations of a normal 
interdependence,—and to their mutual advantage these relations 
will tend to become the relations of peace. The more relentless 
antagonisms between man and man or between class and class 
are always incidental and abnormal; for war,—whether military, 
industrial or social—is always temporary, incidental. The moral 
momentum of the universe is against it. Things have an inhe- 
rent tendency to adjustment, to co-ordination, to harmony. The 
two races which we have represented by two individual types 
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will find, as the artificial irritations of the past fall away and as 
the normal movements of industry and of population continue to 
operate, that there can bealegitimate participation in opportuni- 
ties, an ever happier acceptance of life, based upon a reciprocal 
recognition of the fundamental interests of each. 

Into the details of such a readjustment I do not enter now. 
The third stage in the relations of these races has not yet arrived; 
ere its arrival things may grow, for a period, worse rather than 
better, but that it will arrive seems to me clear alike from 
a careful consideration of the statistics of population, the move- 
ment of industry, the history of our politics and the elementary 
forces of our human nature. 

The scene of our own day is peculiarly that which is repre- 
sented by the second stage in the process of common emancipa- 
tion, a stage of imperfect release, of untried powers—embarrassed 
by inherited suspicions, unfamiliar conceptions of duty, and the 
clanking heritage of a still abnormal industrial dependence. In 
dwelling, however, upon the various phases of the prevalent an- 
tagonism, I have attempted to show that those outstanding 
phases of it in which it is abnormal are chiefly due to conditions 
which are temporary. 

To illustrate these temporary phases, and to bring into still 
clearer outline the transitional elements in our present scene, 
will make it evident, I trust, that our anticipation of the third 
stage in this natural history of our relations is based upon some- 
thing more than plausible conjecture. To dwell upon the possi- 
bilities of a happier period will possibly contribute to something 
more than the accuracy of a formal social verdict. It may add, 
even though indirectly, to that mood of wholesome expectation 
which is itself a constructive social force. 


ITI. 


I have already made reference to what I have ventured to term 
the natural history of our race relations. These relations, the 
conditions of contact between any two given populations, have 
a historical setting as well as a present environment. In the 
case of the white man and the black man in the South we can un- 
derstand the present attitude of race toward race only by read- 
ing and re-reading the story of the past. Whattoday, upon both 
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sides, is felt and believed can only be explained in the light of 
what yesterday was endured. 

I do not now go into detail. That the past has contributed its 
counsels of wisdom and kindliness no one can deny, butitisequally 
obvious that its larger contribution—in the burning memories 
of slavery, of war, of reconstruction, of political alienation—has 
made wisdom less authoritative and kindliness more difficult. The 
historical setting of our race relations has sharpened rather than 
modified the acuteness of our estrangement. Almost everything 
has happened that could have happened to make the situation 
difficult, to put class against class and race against race. The 
larger contribution from the side of our political and social his- 
tory has been a heritage of disadvantage. 

As the darker scenes of this history recede, the elements of irri- 
tation will tend to disappear. The elements ofadvantage will re- 
main. The heritage of gain—freedom for master as well as man, 
the larger opportunities that attend the unity of our national 
fellowship, the privileges of a sounder industrialism and the su- 
premacy of democratic ideals—will abide. Whatever the indus- 
trial and political irritations of the future, they will quite cer- 
tainly be less than those of the immediate past. 

Nor does the hope for better relations between the races depend 
solely on the passing of the disadvantages of their history. The 
context of these two masses of population is changing geograpi- 
cally as well as chronologically. The scene, in some of its most 
disturbing local phases, is slowly shifting, and the negro prob- 
lem is assuming other and more varied aspects in place as well 
as in time. 

Changes are arising in the very distribution of our populations. 
Negroes are moving northward. They are moving also from the 
older to the newer South.* White men are moving southward. 





*This does not mean a “‘black’’ lower South, for even there the gains of the 
white population are proportionately greater than those of the black. Taking 
the figures for twenty-year periods, as suggested by the Census authority (Bul- 
letin 8, 1904. ‘‘Negroes in the United States,” noting particularly page 29, page 
30 and column 2, page 102,) we find the percentage of increase, (1880-1900) in 
Texas for the white population was 102.7, for the negro, 57.8; in Louisiana, 
for white, 60.4, negro, 34.6; Alabama, white, 51.2, negro, 37.9; Mississippi, 
white, 33.8, negro, 39.6; Georgia, white, 44.6, negro, 42.7: Florida, white, 
108.5 negro, 82.1; South Carolina, white, 42.6, negro, 29.4; North Carolina, 
white, 45.7, negro, 17.5; Arkansas, white, 59.7, negro, 74.1 (but the actual 


white majority in Arkansas, 1900, was 577,724); Tennessee, white, 35.2, ne- 
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The numerical masses represented in these changes are not 
large. The percentages of increase are suggestive, however, of a 
tendency which is nationalizing the negro as a factor in our 
country’s population. 

Even more important is the fact that while our actual negro 
population at the South will continue to increase, our white 
population is increasing faster still, and that therefore the rela- 
tive numerical proportions of the negro population are decreas- 
ing. This consideration is of cardinal importance. 

The occasions of friction will lose much of their force as the 
white population—through this gradual movement in the distri- 
bution of the races—becomes relatively more preponderant. Tem- 
peramentally, its greatest sense of security, the slowly declining 
fear of possible negro majorities, will lead to more of poise and 
to a larger capacity for self-control. That the negro majority— 
even in the localities where it exists—is now a peril I do not be- 
lieve. The fear of it has neither plausibility nor substance; but 
the task of the demagogue who plays upon that fear, and who 
profits by it, is made yearly more difficult by the relative de- 
crease in the number of our colored people. And the bettering of 
the situation at the South will be reflected in the country at large. 
That race antipathy within the North and West has a natural 
human basis of its own, a basis revealed wherever these 
races are both represented in appreciable numbers, is probable; 
that it has also its local occasions—taking its local twists and 
turns—is evident; and yet, in its now sharper animus, it is largely 
an “overflow” from our conditions at the South. 

This is true not because the South has consciously desired 
to teach (the South feels that under the North’s slighter aggra- 
vations Northern expressions of racial prejudice are often unrea- 
sonable and excessive), nor because the North has consciously 
desired to learn, but because throughout the country the rela- 
tions of one social group to another tend instinctively to approx- 
imate to that type of relationship which obtains within the area of 


gro, 19.1; Kentucky, white, 35.2, negro, 4.9; Virginia, white, 35.4, negro, 4.6; 
—but New York, white, 42.7, negro, 52.4; New Jersey, white, 65.9, negro, 79.8; 
Pennsylvania, white, 46.3, negro, 83.4; Indiana, white, 26.8, negro, 46.6; Illi- 
nois, white, 56.2, negro, 83.5. These tendencies will be indicated more conspicu- 
ously in the next census. That there are some areas in which these conditions do 
not yet appear does not alter the significance of the facts taken as a whole. 
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larger contact. Within this area, within the territory in which 
mass touches mass with common and characteristic force, there 
arise the attractions and repugnances which are felt through all 
the wider circles of racial intercourse; for the social temper of the 
adjustment which obtains between race and race in the region 
where both populations present the conditions of their fullest 
inter-action upon one another is likely to assume a certain typical 
or representative authority. There is not a Japanese in the 
United States who has not felt the subtle tug and pull of the 
situation on the Pacific; there is not a negro in America—or for 
that matter in the Western world—who is not affected in his re- 
lations to the white community in which he lives by the adjust- 
ment or maladjustment of race relations at the South. It is with 
us (I had started to say it is with us alone) that every change rep- 
resents a fundamental movement. 

It may be urged, however, that the anticipated reduction of 
race antagonism has not yet followed upon the relative decrease 
of the negro population,—as for example in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. This is true, and yet the explanation lies, 
I think, in two considerations. 

First, it should be remembered that this decrease in the actual 
number of our negroes is thus far, as we have seen, but relative. 
The negroes still constitute 35.7 per cent. of the total population 
in Virginia; 33.3 per cent. in North Carolina; 23.8 per cent. in 
Tennessee. The changes which we have noted are, at this early 
period, representative of acumulative tendency, not of aconscious 
policy or of a general expatriation. They have been slow, far too 
slow, to work their effects upon the racial relations of the imme- 
diate past or of the present, but sufficiently obvious—when taken 
in a perspective large enough to be proportionate to the magni- 
tude of the issues involved—to give promise of more normal con- 
ditions in the generation which will succeed us. 

The second consideration has, in part, been suggested in the 
statement of the first. The relative decrease of the negro popu- 
lation in such States as those enumerated is a fact which, while 
true of the actual situation, has not yet had time, even if the 
change were sufficiently great, to leave its clear and permanent 
impressions on the public mind. A fact, in order to have its 
larger social results—especially its results upon the collective 
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temper of large masses of men—must not only be true, but pop- 
ularly known to be true. 


We are thus reminded, however, of the mental and emotional 
factors in the changing scene. The relationship of race with race 
has its psychology as well as its history and its geography. The 
changes upon which we may depend for the inauguration of a 
happier day, and through which these races may hope to pass 
from their period of acute antipathies to the period of a normal 
detachment, are not external alone. They are changes of the 
spirit also. 

The deeper readjustment of our conditions will indeed be conse- 
quent upon the change in our historical environment and upon 
the redistributions of population, but it will also follow from the 
forces of education,—ofthat education, however, which the school 
represents only as a suggestion and preparation, the education 
of life itself, of observation, of experience, of affairs. In one sense 
it may be said that these two races have had, as yet, little ade- 
quate knowledge of each other, it being impossible for any human 
being to know any man whom he does not respect. The average 
white man has too often failed to respect the negro who has 
been great enough to work worthily with his head; the average 
negro has too often failed to respect the white man who has been 
great enough to work worthily with his hands. 

Herein is a false psychology, but it is a false psychology chiefly 
because it is representative of a defective experience, or—as I 
should prefer to say—a defective education. It is an illustration, 
as through type or parable, of a maladjustment of perceptions, 
a conflict of moral expectations that has naturally obtained be- 
tween race and race. Neither group finds the other group to be 
responsive to its instinctive anticipations, to its long established 
standards of approbation. The whole mind of the average ne- 
gro has been unprepared for the new white man; the whole mind 
of the average white man has been unprepared for the new negro. 
The higher and broader results of the movement toward democ- 
racy—the rise of the common white man and the rise of the un- 
common negro (the most distinctive and perhaps the most in- 
spiring departures in the life of each race) have thus been the oc- 
casions of inevitable friction. 
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It is a friction, however, which—like almost all our racial irri- 
tations—is a race friction partly because it is somethingelse. For 
one group to see another group of human beings respond to new 
lines of interest and conceive in new categories its functions and 
its destinies, is usually a somewhat disquieting experience. Men- 
tally, we are prone to group humanity under certain traditional 
classifications, and our repose of mind is not always easily pre- 
served when we are confronted by the necessity for readjusting 
the puppets and refixing the labels within the mental laboratory. 
The old lady of the English provincial city who exclaimed, 
“How outrageous!’’, when informed that the baker’s boy had be- 
come a barrister, was guilty of no provincial animus; nor was 
she resentful of the boy’s good fortune; nor was she necessarily 
asserting an animosity of class. The explanation is somewhat 
simpler. There may, of course, have been an element of class 
feeling in her cry of protest (there are few things more elusive 
than the clues of the phenomena of social objurgation), but the 
difficulty, fundamentally, was that the transition of the baker’s 
boy fitted into no traditional anticipation of her habitual mind. 
The new fact demandeda newformula. It brought asense ofshock 
and involved a disturbing intellectual effort, a readjustment of 
those mutually exclusive perspectives within which she had so long 
regarded the appropriate careers of baker boysand barristers. Her 
difficulty was that of a defective experience; her exclamation 
represents something of that inflexibility of mind which is so of- 
ten a characteristic of those natures in which is joined together 
a vital tenacity of will with a somewhat meagre educationin the 
manysidedness of life. 

The negro’s acceptance of new functions, his doing of newkinds 
of work, his rise—here and there—into higher occupations, has 
brought natural surprise to the masses of the stronger race, and 
surprise has often passed into irritation. Thisirritation has been 
due partly to the fact that the negro was a slave, partly to the 
fact that he is a negro, but it has been due even more largely to 
the mental readjustments which these changes have involved, 
readjustments which would have necessarily attended the chang- 
ing fortunes of any industrial class. Even at so late a period as 
the debates at Eton in which the young Gladstone engaged, 
the question as to whether the poor should be educated was a 
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matter of serious discussion. That the education of the poor 
would create aspirations which it could not satisfy, that educa- 
tion would lead, therefore, to unhappiness and idleness, that 
someone must do the rough work of the world, and that if the 
poor were educated there would be no one to do it,—that the 
education of the poor man was thus an injury to society as well 
as an injustice to the individual—all this, less than a hundred 
years ago, was seriously urged as against the development of the 
unprivileged classes of the strongest of modern races. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the same arguments, North and South, 
should at times be urged as against the training of the far more 
ignorant classes of a far weaker race just passing out of slavery 
itself. Our sympathies with the struggles of the freedmen should 
make us not the less ready, however, to enter with intelligent 
comprehension into the struggles, catastrophes and confusions 
of that world into which the freedmen are emerging. 

The white man, too, is under strain. The dislocation of his 
whole industrial system, the holding to first principles amidst 
the unsettling of prepossessions, the holding to himself and to his 
own amidst the readjustments of mind and feeling involved in 
the shock of novel and unwelcome situations—here, indeed, are a 
challenge to discrimination and a schooling in flexibility of tem- 
per. To the new negro the white man must readjust all his men- 
tal bearings, to the vaster number who are not new (in any 
creditable sense), but “just negroes”’ still, possessing the old weak- 
nesses without the old sobrieties, he must make his readjust- 
ments also. He must work under conditions as unfamiliar to the 
one race as to the other; and, as there are no precedents by which 
he may find his way, he is not always sure—in the short hour of 
the experiment—whether upon every hand the failures and the 
successes are to be charged against the policies he has repudiated 
or the policies he has pursued. 

These educative processes of our readjustment have not been 
confined to the stronger race. For the negro to see the white 
man at work in unwonted ways, doing things which he—the ne- 
gro—has always done, doing them better, and often doing them 
not with reluctance, but with a foreboding voracity of appetite, 
is necessarily disquieting to the negro mind. The Jaboring white 
man he has not heretofore esteemed; but this new spectacle of ac- 
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tivity introduces to his consciousness a white man in reference to 
whom esteem or disesteem seems to be alike irrelevant. Here, 
rather, is a man whose labor is not performed as the badge of 
honor or dishonor, his work possessing to his own mind—in the 
artificial sense—no “social” significance whatever, but having an 
industrial significance of deep meaning; a man who just works, 
wanting the work done well,—asking the negro’s aid (if he asks 
it) not upon the basis of owning the negro, but upon the basis of 
wholly owning himself,—a white man possessed of a new effic- 
iency because freed from the clinging assumptions of his older 
world, and tendering a wage which is—whatever it may imply in 
other directions—the symbol of his own emancipation. 


Such, in hurried view, is the scene of our more fundamental edu- 
cation. It is a scene in which each race perceives the other un- 
der strange conditions, and in which each raceis learning to under- 
stand the other in the light of new capacities, altered opportuni- 
ties and deep formative necessities. What the white man is now 
learning about the negro, what he sees that the negro cannot do; 
what—under the leadership of schools like Hampton—he sees 
that the negro can do well; what the negro is learning about the 
white man, not from the extremists or sentimentalists of either 
section, but in his contact, North and South, with the plain deal- 
ing of the sober average, will enter more powerfully and directly 
than the book-learning of the schools into that education of life, 
that training in adaptability of mind, by which the ultimate rela- 
tions of these races are to be determined. To the final results no 
man can see. The sudden changes of the immediate past have forced 
certain sharp readjustments of thought and habit, have created 
a season of acute aversions. It seems not improbable, however, 
that the larger education of each race as to the aptitudes and 
dispositions of the other, and an increasing familiarity with con- 
ditions which once brought surprise, will lead to a clearer under- 
standing and to a happier division of interests. But that, in the 
meantime, this process of getting used to each other within the 
new scenes and under new departures—a process so educative in 
all that man may know of man—should be attended by many 
exasperations would seem to be inevitable. 

Yet this is no opportunity of the pessimist. For the observer 
of this period of transition—these brief years of fundamental re- 
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adjustment—to view this friction with impatience, and for him 
to lament with captious intolerance its inevitable ferment, is to 
do violence to all that the man of culture should himself have 
gained from a sound and wholesome education. What is deliber- 
ately evil in our situation should find no easy tolerance. Where 
the instinctive moods of the people, which should be calmed and 
informed rather than inflamed, are roused by the intentional 
appeals of the politically selfish, our condemnation cannot be too 
great. That our progress toward better things should not be 
left to impersonal forces alone, that personal initiative and a de- 
liberate leadership should codperate with the general and anon;- 
mous forces of social change, I have again and again con- 
tended. And yet the very greatness of the challenge makes the 
plaint of the cynic seem womanish and poor. There is that in a 
real task which clears the eye and steadies the nerve of the 
strong,—and this is a real task. 

There may be perhaps a certain nervous excitement in the ex- 
ercise of an anticipatory pessimism, but its impulses are not in- 
tellectually enlightening nor socially constructive. The work of 
transferring two great masses of population, each containing 
huge aggregates of the illiterate and still larger aggregates ofthe 
unlettered—not through the process of social growth and of 
healing approximations, but over the extemporized bridges of 
military emancipation, precipitate enfranchisement and admin- 
istrative exploitation—from an industrial order full of the intoler- 
ance of slavery to an industrial order full of the intolerance of de- 
mocracy, isatask so stupendous in its proportions that there isa 
rebuke to hopelessness even in its failures. Indeed its failures—if 
we may so style the evidences of conflict—have been due quite as 
much to the virtues as to the vices of the participants engaged. 
If the virtues of the North defeated some of the reactionary 
movements of the South, the righteous resistance of the South 
—as the world is substantially agreed—defeated some of the 
more disastrous aims of the North; and the solid virtues of the 
negro—his patience, his cheerfulness, his respect for old loyalties 
—defeated some of the mischievous proposals of both. 

The education of men in relation to their own needs and in 
their relations to one another—the enlightenment, information 
and initial training of great human masses—cannot be extempo- 
rized. The most imperative external element in the whole educa- 
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tional process is not equipment or wealth or peace, but time,— 
and, until time be accorded, the other opportunities for learning 
and for efficiency can have only a halting power. 

Yet when one remembers the inadequacy of the equipment, 
the prevailing poverty, the dumb sense of exhausted turmoil 
with which the South closed the period of our civil war, one 
is inclined to say that the South has had more of time than 
of anything else. With from 70 to 80 per cent. of the blacks 
wholly illiterate at that period, and with the illiteracy of the 
white population indicated by over 18 per cent. in Virginia, over 
22 per cent. in Georgia, over 25 per cent. in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, and over 31 per cent. in North Caro- 
lina,* one is chiefly surprised that with so little aid from the side 
of formal education so much of racial readjustment should have 
been secured. Our progress since 1880 has been inspiring, yet 
that larger education to which I have referred, needs still, and 
needs peculiarly, the reinforcement of the schools. 

For certainly that must be but a superficial reading of our phe- 
nomena which sees in the ultimate influence of public education 
a disturbing social factor. Its initial influence may seem for a 
time to be so, it may always be so under the conditions of eco- 
nomic repression or of political absolutism, but under the condi- 
tions of a democracy—in which the privilege of our own dreams 
can be held only upon the basis of a social security permitting a 
like privilege to all—its ultimate power must contribute, and is 
contributing, to the only enduring peace which we can conceive. 
This peace, this state of social equilibrium, represents no neces- 
sary coalescence of social groups, no mechanical “solidarity” of 
different races, but such an intelligent adjustment of race rela- 
tions, of class to class, as will tend to safeguard and perpetuate 
the individuality and integrity of each. Just because this in- 
stinctive differentiation of social groups is not at war with na- 
ture or with history or with self-respect, but draws its support 
from all, it will be advanced by every force that is making for a 





*These figures are quoted from the national census of 1880; there being some 
question as to the accuracy of the returns for the census of 1870. 

tIs it not obvious that the chief remedy for our more serious conditions of em. 
barrassment is not to be sought in repressive or punitive legislation against the 
weaker race on the part of the States, or in repressive or punitive legislation 
against the stronger race on the part of the nation, but in the reinforcement of 
all those agencies by which men—whether as individuals or as groups—make 
their adjustments to one another with intelligence and comprehension? 
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sounder popular intelligence. The rational and equitable adjust- 
ment of race relations, of group to group, waits, and chiefly 
waits, upon education. 

Those among us who stand thusin need of the work of the schools 
and of the discipline of affairs are, as has been so often said, not 
the blacks alone. The chief fact in the more recent history of the 
South has been the ascendency of the ‘new white man,” repre- 
senting the masses—self-reliant, forceful, unmellowed by long re- 
sponsibility—which have come to power through the conditions 
following upon the Civil War. Both his native qualities and 
his inherited adversities have made him no plastic social unit. 

ut he is able, honest, and fundamentally religious. He will 
gain, if not a positive magnanimity, at least a modification of 
his present sensitiveness, by familiarity with power, by his in- 
creasing knowledge of the negro as he is, by his own slowly de- 
veloping sense of social obligation, by the enlarging variety of 
his interests in a civilization increasingly industrial, by the 
gradual cessation of political threatenings from the North and 
the consequent pointlessness of retaliatory demagoguery at the 
South;—and above all—inasmuch as in the larger history of hu- 
man intercourse the ignorant are the suspicious, and the suspi- 
cious the intolerant—by education. And yet by this education I 
mean no mere smattering of books—whether for him or for the 
negro—but that awakening and training and liberalizing of our 
human faculties which the discipline of the school should foster, 
but to which all labor, and every commercial enterprise or in- 
forming competition, and every revealing contact of class with 
class, and every newspaper, and every political debate, and every 
journey—far or near—into regions of new custom and of broader 
human relationships, will resistlessly contribute. 

IV. 

Recurring, therefore, to the observation that “things at the 
South seem to be getting worse,’ I have ventured upon certain 
corrections which the facts, upon the whole, suggest. 

We have seen that the life of the South is too abundant and too 
varied for its development to be gauged by the mere increase or 
decrease of racial friction; and that this factor in our situation— 
to the advantage perhaps of all concerned—holds no such over- 
shadowing significance as it once possessed. 
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Its significance is still great; but the increasing intensity 
of race antipathies seems to be partly due to the fact that 
the races are now in contact at the period of greatest disad- 
vantage. The abnormal conditions within which they move at 
present are apparently undergoing slow but decisive modifica- 
tions. Changes in the historical environment of our relations, 
and in the redistributions of population, together with the total 
discipline of all our educative forces upon every rank of every 
class, may be expected to yield an increasingly intelligent adjust- 
ment of group to group. That the deeper distinctions of race— 
together with the normal aversions and segregations which are 
naturally responsive to those distinctions—will pass away, no 
one can predict. The distinctions between Jew and Gentile—after 
more than forty centuries of contact—still persist. But the nor- 
mal and natural separateness of group from group need not in- 
volve those abnormal hatreds which embarrass the processes of 
government and defeat the very meaning of society. 

Certain it is, however, that society, in its institutional sense, 
and government—as its accepted expression—are not the crea- 
tions of peace alone. All that is morbid in our antipathies must 
pass away. The temper of equity, more precious than many 
laws, we must labor to preserve. North and South, black and 
white, we must somehow secure a quality of patience which shall 
be something better than the gilding of our hesitations;—and 
yet, as we look backward, as we take up our gains into the re- 
trospect of our losses, let us suppose that the South had ever 
unanimously followed John Brown, or Garrison, or Sumner, or 
even the wiser Lincoln; or let us suppose that the negro had ever 
unanimously followed Toombs, or Alexander Stephens, or even 
the wiser Lee,—let us suppose, upon either side, that ours had been 
a history of undiscriminating assent, not a history of moral re- 
sistance and of social conflict,—who would approve the issue? 

No; this is a democracy. The cost of it is great, but those who 
are sworn to it are also sworn to the avowal that, at whatever 
cost, its issue must be manhood: out of more manhood more 
democracy, and out of more democracy more manhood. Sus- 
picions, jealousies, hatreds are of the devil (which is only a rude 
way of being polite to our humanity), but quiescence is not in 
itself the test of social progress. 

Montgomery, Alabama, April, 1908. 














Gullah: A Negro Patois 


By JoHN BENNETT, EsQuiRE 
Of Charleston, South Carolina 


Part II. 


It is far from the writer’s intention dogmatically to assert that 
these dialectical usages of the negroes of the South Atlantic coast 
are directly traceable to sources cited; merely to show that 
among those who were exemplary to the African are to be found 
the eccentricities ordinarily supposed to characterize his speech 
alone. That they were inevitably the source of the oddities laid 
at the door of the negro’s ignorance is scarcely to be proved; the 
possibility is high; the effort legitimate; the coincidence is notable. 

The low country Carolina negro who knows what ipecac, 
syrup of ipecac, or of ipecachuana is, passes ordinary, in fact is 
phenomenal: hippo, hippo syrup it is and has been since cockney 
English mariners fetched it home from the Brazils; it last ap- 
peared in that aspirated form in the British pharmacopceia of 
1725: hippocachuana, hippecachuana, hippo for short. Obso- 
lete or obsolescent everywhere else, it still remains the vulgar 
use of the “‘true-born Englishman” and of the tide-water South 
Carolinian:* ‘“‘‘Ipecac!’’’ said my old colored nurse, tossing her 
head disdainfully, ““Dat wut dese new-fangle’ niggah calls ‘hippo’ 
sence dey all gone fool!” 

We Macgreegor says, ‘‘Something to taste your gab.” Maum 
Sally, when gently reproached for dipping into the sugar, says: 
“Sho! Miss Suso; yo’ ent grutch me sumphm fo’ tas’e me mout’?”’, 
“‘Me yent t’ief um, me yiz des’ tuk um fuh tas’e me mout!”’ is the 
familiar expression applied by the colored folk to those edibles 
considered to be legitimate pickings of kitchen or pantry by but- 
lers and cooks. ‘‘Tosey,’’ as a diminutive for toad, is here found 
in use as a humorous nickname for man or woman, as it is in 
Warwickshire; one vaxes his moustache with a butt of a vax can. 
dle, makes winegar, or plants wines about his cabin-door, as Sam 
Weller might have done; asparagus, that is to say, sparrow- 





*White and black. 
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grass, is cried in Charleston streets, ‘Grass! fresh grass!’’, as it 
is in the streets of London; did not Shakspere call lovers Jub- 
bers in Two Gentlemen of Verona? The Gullah negroes, at the 
Fisherman’s Landing, cry to each other, ‘Oh, no; Coz!’’, as 
Shakspere used coz in “Macbeth.’”’ A shote to them is a young 
hog, as it was to Withal’s Dictionary, in 1608; the fisherman 
drops killick on a whiting drop, as did the English emigrant let 
fall his extemporized anchor of stone, a killock, in our neighbors, 
the Bermoothes, in 1650. In Hartford Connecticut, 1776, dead 
was written dayed; the Gullah negro speaks it daid, today. A 
Warwickshire peasant will say hongry or ’ongry for hungry; 
Maum Judy looked up: “TI dat hongry,”’ she said, ‘‘I could admon- 
ish er hawg!”’ 

This same nasalized sound of ong for ung is found in the pro- 
nunciation of monkey, in the old dance-catch: 

“‘Who da’ duh mongkey de mongkey? 
Who da duh mongkey ?” 
The cocoa-nut is called mongkey-nut, perhaps from the resem- 
blance of the hairy nut to a brown monkey’s head; and hence 
small cakes of grated cocoanut are cried through the market as 
“mongkey’’ or “mongkey-meat!”’ 

Brevities, the direct result of economy of time and effort, are 
natural to all living languages, living language always being 
more or less in a state of flux. In Gullah, intellectual indolence, 
or laziness, physical and mental, which shows itself in the short- 
ening of words, the elision of syllables, and modification of every 
difficult enunciation, results in phrases so disguised that it is 
difficult at times to recognize them, or, at sight, to comprehend 
the process of their derivation, so great has been the sound-change 
and so complete the disintegration.* Such compressed formulas, 
by which utterance of many particles is avoided, areenty, senkah 
and shum de-dey. The same liked: i. e., the same as, (this is the 
same like that), has by elisions, almost incredible, possible, per- 
haps, only in facile Gullah, and by an obscure nasalization of m, 
become senkah}. . . the same like that, de same like-a dat, same 








*With these people the process of ‘‘phonetic decay’’ appears to have gone as 
far, perhaps, as is possible.—W. F. Allen. 

+Un-nasalized variants sic-a and sake-a are noted, at St. Helena’s Island, 
Georgia; senkah is Georgetown idiom. See previous note on “‘sic-a-r’um.” 
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lik’a, sa(n)ka, senka; the closing syllable, a, eh, or ah, being 
merely the neutral vowel, or throat-murmur. Shum de-dey is a 
universal, used perhaps most frequently of all formules, and of in- 
finite capacity, meaning indifferently, see it, him, them, or what- 
ever-you-please, there; or I see, do you see, can you see, don't 


you see, it, him, her, them, those or that, yonder, much depend- 


ing on voice inflection and accent. This is sheer laziness of articu- 
lation; the result of the least effort by which the human voice can 
say see them is shum; the only sign of energy in this formula is 
the primitive reduplication for emphasis, de-dey. It would be 
difficult to compress into a formula more significance without 
loss of signification than is condensed in this two-word dialogue: 

“Shum?” 

“Shum!” 

By a similar economy to throw away becomes truhwy;* to 
throw them away, trumwy: .. . t’row’em away, t’ro’m’w’y, 
trumwy; ... “Fo’ Go’d’s sake! who truhwy de pot-hook? 
How we fuh cook dinnah?”” More than, i. e., more nor, becomes 
mo’na, mona... . and by way of further economy along the line 
of the least effort, trahwy is made to do duty for spill:. . . ‘Who 
fuh truhwy de milk? Enty yo’ no sense mona fuh truhwy de milk 
’pon topper de ofen?”’+ If, however, the sense is to throw away 
with hasty violence, in disgust, or in anger, or in disdain, the en- 
ergized phrase takes the new sense in dash hit away: “Eh! eh! 
E1’n yo’ don’ lak de tas’e er yo’ bittle, dash um ’way an’ be 
done!”’ “Me use’ fah drunk; but me dash um ’way; me sobah 
now.” Dash in this way has lost a deep signification, and in 
another sense is oddly replaced by mash, in a peculiar idiom: 
Lest he dash his foot against a stone in Gullah idiom is Les’ ’e 
fut mash on a rock! Mash includes not only the sense of tocrush, 
to beat, or tostrike upon, but also the sense of to bear one’s weight 
upon: Jane reported that her brother’s sprained ankle was so 





*Variant form reported from St Helena’s Island: churray. 

+Oven: this change of the u-sound in oven and ugly to the long o, and of the 
vy to f, asin ofen, have not been established as a general usage, but local; 
ogly, with o as in song, sometimes as harsh a form as ockly, are also found. 
Middle English off for of, instead of ov or uv, is found both among speakers of 
Gullah, and in cultivated society: as ‘‘I bought dat off Tom;”’ ‘“‘Me hab pay off 
Mass’ Sam, Sa’day;’’ “Gentlemen, I advised him off our purpose, which he 
heartily commended.”’ 
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much better ‘dat him kin mash on it alittlenowma’m.’’* “Mash 
down! Mash down!” exclaimed the negro boatman, “Mash 
down yo’ side! dis gunnel awash!’ On, on top of, upon the top 
of, become simply top, topper, p’n top, pan tap, ’pon topper; 
(top of, topo’). To play on the organ is fuh play topper oggin; to 
think upon a matter is fuh t’ink ’pon topper um; to wait on the 
Lord is fuh wait ’pon topper de Lo’d; to live by thieving is fuh 
lib ’pon t’ief; and, to the isolated little settlement, to itself and 
its simple inhabitants, all in all, the globe-encircling phrase, upon 
the face of this earth, becomes, as place may be, ’p’n tap Com’ bee, 
p’n topper Ashepoo, or, with a certain quizzical, gentle smile, 
saturated with the memory of many a droll tale, ‘“P’n tap 
Edisto!’ Low-heartedness, or misery, as of discouragement and 
ill-health, are expressed in, simply, me yent wut, essential rem- 
nant of I am not, or I do not feel as if I were worth (wut), 
anything. ’E yent wut is He is worthless. Me yent mek out wut 
is the archaic use of make out for to contrive, to manage one’s 
affairs; and thence, I have not managed to make my business 
worth the while. 

To one who listens to Gullah, even casually, one of its most 
notable characteristics is the constant use of the simple neutral 
voice-murmur in place of other vowel-sounds requiring different 
positions of tongue and lips to form; beyond the merest aspira- 
tion this is the easiest sound to make that humanity knows, 
breathing out, and drawing the edges of the glottis together. 
This the Guliah black invariably substitutes for the sound of i 
as in pit, fish, fit, pin, pill, bill, mill whip, bit, spit, milk, ev: 
producing a peculiarly obscure sound, approaching the common 
i-soundin third. In every word whose consonantal sounds suffice 


, 


to differentiate it, in every closing syllable of obscure vowel- 
sound, for every unstressed initial vowel-sound, the Gullah 
speaker, indolently relaxing tongue, lips, larynx, and throat, 
lazily substitutes this neutral vowel murmur. It is undoubtedly 
an economy of effort. This neutral murmur takes the place of 
medial and final 7, and is further accompanied, in such words as 
ark, bark, dark, hark, yard, hard, card, lard, tart, heart, wart, 
part, quart, smart,mark, shark, spark, etc., by a peculiar narrow- 





*The stable-boy reported, of the terrier which had produced alitter of twelve, 
“‘He mash on um; two daid.”’ 
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ing of the a-sound until it is that of a in cat and haz; the result is 
often grotesque. To hear a small black girl, striving after the 
higher education, but forever indelibly saturated with Gudlah, 
recite that inspired line, ‘‘Hark/ hark! the lark,’ as Hak! hak! 
de lak! is inevitably to smile. On such grotesquery often rests 
full half the point of a story. “Two negro hunters came upon a 
bee-tree. One entered. Engaged upon the spoils, he noticed 
nothing. A bear passing, scenting honey, climbed the tree, and 
started in at the hollow’s mouth. The hunter within, deeming 
it his companion’s jealous haste that thus cut off the light from 
the feast, bawled wrathfully, though in smothered tones, ‘‘ Who 
dat dakky de hole? Who dat dakky de hole?” “Des’ wait a 
minnit, niggah,’’ his companion replied from a coign of vantage 
in a neighboring tree, ‘‘an’ yo’ll fin’ out who duh dakky de hole!’’ 
Conversely, in words which possess the narrow sound of a as in 
rat, fat, scat, hat, the narrow vowel is broadened almost into 
ah—fa(h)t, ha(h)t, ca(h\t, ba(h)g, ba(h)ck, cra(h)ck, fa(h)c’, 
ma(h)n; while in plate, late, wait, eight, gate, a is pronounced 
with an odd vanish, making the resultant pronunciation almost 
pla-et, la-et, wai-et, eigh-et, ga-et, etc., at times verging upon 
pla-ut, ba-uss-ball, fa-uss. 

The elimination of 7 medial and final has several odd excep- 
tions: in the words doctor, picture, figure, mister, sister, the final 
sound is turned too: docto, pictcho, figyo, misto, sisto; so infectiously 
that a city newspaper even advertised certain goods as ‘‘ The 
genuine Busto Brown,’’ while in father, mother, another, ? other, 
together, gather, whether, the formula is farrah, murrah, ernur- 
vah, ?urrah or tarruh, tergarruh, ga’rr,w'e’rr. In brother, ad- 
junctively used, elimination is practically complete: Aver, as 
used in Upper Georgia, and Brudder, as used in Virginia, fade to 
one labial and a murmur, Buh, often simply an extraneous 3, as 
in Buh Owl an’ B’ Cootah. Disjunctively the form is bubba. In 
sister, to avoid the difficult, shrill sibilant s, the word very often 
becomes, not sisfo, but titta: Sister Phebe and Sister Serena 
become Zitta Fibby an’ Titta Reena, Sister Araminta, Titta 
M? tta. 

There are in Gullah many words properly pronounced, but 
used in an extraordinary sense: as be-mean, not meaning fo de- 
base or to lower one’s self, but to vilify another. “Dey bun mahn 
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wuh lib pon tief. "Im gone buckra house, an’ ’im say ‘Fuh G’od 
sake, mossa! enty yo hep me?’ an’ e’ tief de buckra buttah an’ 
pit* um een ’e yat.+ Buckra du say ‘Yas; tan by fiah, an’ hot 
yoseff good!’ De buttah melt ; ch ron een ’e yeye an’ ’im yez; 
eh ron down im bosom. Buckra know who fuh tief ’im buttah ; 
an’ dough tarruh mahn dash ’e yat erway, grease bun ron pon 
topper um, an’ mek mak topper um ;’e yent kin wash um out. 
Ebrybuddy bemean um so *im lef de settlement.” Shout is 
used to mean, not an exclamation, or outcry, but the peculiar 
religious dance of the primitive Christian negroes; the shouting 
is not concerned with the noise, which is plentiful, but entirely 
with the ecstatic motion, a grotesque, hysterical demonstration. 
Rectify is used to mean break, to destroy; rectified to signify dts- 
tracted in mind, broken in strength. Impure is used with the 
active sense of fo make pure: the frost is said to impyo de groun’ 
by freezing the foulness out of it: 7. ¢., purifying it. Brackish is 
used to mean slightly flavored, sweetish, sourish; not salty.§ 
Drollto mean strange, savoring of roguery, not merely humor- 
ous or funny.|| 

Popular etymology, as well as a native fondness for gro- 
tesquery, seems responsible for the distortion of many words: an 
old cook was ordered to prepare a certain dessert which required 
three eggs; it came to the table, looking, tasting, and smelling 
most peculiarly; “Judy,” said the mistress, ‘‘What is the matter 
with the pudding? Did you put three eggs init?” ‘‘ Yas, missus; 
me yiz. Yo’ tell me fuh tek t’ ree aig; dey yent bun no hen-aig, 
so me yiz tek de nuttn-aigs.’’ She had supplied the place of the 
missing chicken-eggs with zutmegs,; in Gullah known as nutten- 
eggs. Similar to this is the use of carrion by confusion with 
carrying, illustrated by the following delightful story: Ol’ Mis’ 
Preston lib een Fujinny; him daughteh lib two mile away. Ol’ 








*Put: this is difficult to assure, the pronunciation ofi, even among the most 
cultivated, being so obscure; the cultivated Charlestonian asserts that the cul- 
tivated Virginian says peen, (pen), for pin; the Virginian avers that the Caro- 
linian says pen; while, inthroats which have been for life touched by childhood’s 
enunciation, the pronunciation is almost pun. Put is narrowed to Scotch 
putt; somewhere between putt and pit lies correct Gullah. 

+Hat, enunciation ofeuphonic y between two vowel-sounds being more easy 
than initial h: in his hat, een 'e y’at. 

tNeighborhood: used in all country districts. 

§Usage peculiar to Sea Islands and Tide-W ater. 

Apparently from French drole, adj. strange; and drole, sub., rogue, rascal. 
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Mis’, ’im hab woice lak all dem Preston; ebry mo’nin’ ’e gone 
‘pon topper piazza, holleh say, ‘Good-mon’in’, my daughteh! 
How is all?” Den yong Mis’ ’tep out topper ’im piazza, an’ duh 
holleh back say, ‘Al ts quite waell; tanky, Ma-a! Me hope all 
waell dey obah yondah!’, an’ dem yiz yerry um des’ tooeasy: dem 
hab carrion woice, wuh fly ? ru de yelement lak carrion crow!” 
“Dat is sho’ nuff fo’-stuff yo’ all buckra is drunk fuh brukwuss!”’, 
commented Maum’ Hester, sarcastically; ‘“Nuttn mo’na co’nfed- 
rit coffee!”"* Peach marmalade is explained as peach omelet; cauli- 
flower is universally known by the descriptive of curly-flowers; 
and one is always very careful to take the ‘‘choke’’ from the durr 
artichoke before eating; Florida lime} is used in city laundries to 
mo’ quickah exasperate de clo’es; sweet alyssum is sweet religion, 
Scortch yo’ Feet is Scott’ s Defeat; the Dartin’ Canals are The Dar- 
danelles (local), and Frog Camp is all that is left of the classic 
Flos Campus. 

Yet, after all, these errors and the hundreds like them, are no 
worse than those which long ago turned Ceasar Augustus into 
Saragossa, Alexandria into Scanderoon, Cesareainto Jersey; and 
later contorted 7he Bellerophon into The Bully Ruffian, and 
The Villede Milan into The Wheel’em Along! Itistheindolence, 
mental and physical, of the Gud/ah dialect that is its most char- 
teristic feature. A willing word is worked to death: for example, 
sweet is a universal adjective: anything, or everything, by any of 
the senses recognizable as pleasant or delightful, is sweet; cane- 
molasses is sweet; honey is sweet; fresh eggs are sweet; fish is 
sweet; coffee is sweet; corn-bread is sweet; coota-aig is sweet; 
puhsimmon is sweet; a red ribbon is sweet; a dress is des’ too 
sweet; cow-meat is sweet, though it is a well-known truth 
that Cuffee prefers his beef tainted; and old Maum Daphne 
said: “Mass’ Stahlie a sweet man; eh yent call we ‘misto ;’ ner 

ent tek off ’im haht tuh we ; but, Go’d knows, ’im feed we, 
‘im clode we, ’mi courage we tuh do on. Tank Go’d!’im bun 
mighty good tuh we; an’ w’en’e die eh neahly kill de whole 
i-lant fuh laff, eh gone so sweet an’ easy!” Too, similarly, 
is used to signify not only excess or intensity, but in many 


*Confederate coffee: parched beans, chicory, burnt grains, used as substitute 
for the true coffee-bean during the deprivations of the Confederate War 
+Chloride of lime, used to bleach white goods. 
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places, certainly with surplusage, where very more properly 
were used: dat dress des’ too nice, Miss Hanny ; dem chillen 
too pretty ; dem nyoung gal too sweet ; dat pink dress too fine ; 
while very does duty as an intensive modifier of to like and to 
dislike: as Buh Rabbut berry lub fuh lib ’pon Vief ; and Buh 
Mongkey kin talk, but ’im berry hate wuk. A superlative 
comparative exists in too much mo’ sweetah, dat too much 
wussah.* 

The Gullah negro’s title for white man is buckra, or buck- 
erra ;+ those who in Virginia are “quality,” to him are my 
buckra, sho’ nuff buckra, rich buckra; while what, in Geor- 
gia, is “po’ wite trash,” to him is, even more contemptu- 
ously, po’ buckra: “Po’ buckra, ’an do’g walk one path.” 
Buckra also means simply white, as in buckra yam, and *im 
duh ma’k um wud buckra chalk. 

Quaintly picturesque as well as witty are some of his words 
and phrases; particularly the familiar characterization of affec- 
tionate but fickle young negresses: dem nyoung gal is a some- 
times ing; that is, not always anything certain, but inconstant, 
engimatic, and unsure. Soon being early, thence up betimes and 
doing yet earlier, and hence, also, one who ts up betimes and doing, 
is sooner; whence the figurative phrase, a soonah niggah, for one 
under whose swift feet no grass grows; hence again, by use of 
adjective as substantive, a fast negro is @ soonah,t a phrase 
which I believe is now wide-spread. To walk avm-in-arm is fuh 
gone hook-han’; the gravy, or juice in a cooked dish, drippings in 
the pan from baking or roasting meats, such as are to be helped 
or eaten with a spoon, are de suption, apparently from the Scotch 
use of sup, fo cat with a spoon; to live in luxury is to lib’ pon top- 
per de pot: t.e., the top of the pot, the best in the pot, the first pick- 
ing: nobody knew how old ol’ Mass’ Pooshay§ was, ’cuz’e tek 
mighty good cyeah er’esef an’ lib’ pon topper de pot! To daub, 
or to smear, to beslop one’s self with spilled victuals or grease, 
is to gorm|| or gaum yo’ sef—old French gomme, meaning gum; 


*Overplus of quality is expressed by the introduction of very, (berry): “too 
berry much mo’ sweetah; enty me say des’ mek um brackish?’ 

+Efik, of Old Calabar: ultimately to encompass, as a subject, to accomplish 
one’s end; hence, powerfu$ thence supernatural being whence demon, devil 
thence European, or white man final white man, master post: simply white. 
colored 

tNoted, Southern Ohio usage, presumptively ex-Virginian, 1874. 

§Porcher, Huguenot French, of St. John’s Parish. 

\\O. E. also: surviving Yorkshire usage, ‘‘gawm,’’ toinjure by careless handling. 
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hence the assumed and amusing “derivative,” gawmandize, 
sometimes gormandize, meaning not to eat greedily, or glut- 
tonously, but, like a child, to daub and to spatter one’s self 
with victual. Equivalent to saying Have courage, be a man! 
is Lay down yo’ mammy’ haa’t (heart), an’ tek up yo daddy’ ! 
To have no faney for some certain course is Muh haid don’ 
ache dat way; a maid said, “No, me nebbah wen’ tuh New 
Yok. Ebry time me pint fuh go somebuddy daid. De 
Lo’d gwine daid me ef me go. No, ma’am; me yent wen’ 
tuh New Yo’k; me yent er-gwine; much haid don’ ach dat 
way!” The broad, flat baskets woven of grass and palmetto 
fibers, that are used for winnowing rice, are fannas or fan- 
nah baskits, i. e., fanners, from their usage, after the rough 
husk has been crushed in the mortar, to fan out or winnow 
the chaff from the grain; hence the negro preacher’s dramatic 
appeal to Heaven: “Fan out, O Lo’d! fan out de cloud dat 
rain down trouble on us! Sen’ us peace!” Forth-coming, in 
the particular sense of personal readiness to be brought for- 
ward which results in free-naturedness, has its antonym in 
shut-mout’ ; i. e., shut-mouthed, meaning ill-naturedly secre- 
tive and reserved: “Buh Wolf too shut-mout’.”. A woman, 
hasty and sudden in speech and deed, is resentfully styled 
“dat clap-hat-bitch!”’, a term pungent and picturesque enough 
for Middleton, Ford, or Webster. A hound having a short 
yelp instead of a full, lingering, round and bell-like voice, is 
known as a chop-tongue dog—a dog with short or chopped 
bay. To have nightmare is to be hag-ridden;* the trickle 
of slaver which often runs from the mouth-corners in 
troubled and uneasy sleep, is a hag-bridle; the poor man’s 
mule is his nag. The description of an humorously wretched 
object, or person of ill and unprepossessing appearance, as 
a swinge-cat, i. e., a singed cat, is graphic; so is likewise 
the description of an ill-stead, ill-fed, thin and ragged negro, 
outcast, a creature of the streets and byways, as an ash-cat ;+ 
anyone who has ever seen the tattered vagabond, with his 
lank frame, dull and gray complexion, will appreciate the 
force of the description. This same brief vigor in character- 





*See previous note of Hag-hollering: Midnight. 

tlll-fed, ill-conditioned negroes were so-called in derision of their grayish-hued, 
gaunt and dingy faces, by the multitude of sleek, black, fat and shining negroes 
of the old regime. Masters and owners of such “ash-cats’’ were held in great 
contempt. 

tPoor, as lean, meagre, emaciated. 
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ization is shown in natural nomenclature; the Great Horned 
Owl is called, from his ery, by most excellent onomatopesia, 
the cuckatoo owl ; the lank Blue Heron, from his emaciation, 
is the Po’jo, 2. e., poor Joe ;* the bittern, from his nocturnal 
flitting, is the Moonshine: him always moonshinin’ about ; 
the ignis fatuus is a frog’s-lantu’n; and that delicately- 
scented fop, the Skunk, is, with a sniff, entitled a mus’cat, 
i. e., Musk-cat.+ 

In Tide-Water Virginia, in the language of the dialect- 
speaking negro, Master becomes Mahsteh, which the Vir- 
ginian, perhaps, writes Marster, though he does not so pro- 
nounce it: this pronunciation is almost entirely confined to 
the Virginian. In Mississippi and Arkansas the pronuncia- 
tion, Massa, is distinctly heard. But in the coastal plain of 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, Maussa obtains, with a 
notable peculiarity in its use: used disjunctively the form 
is universally Mossa or Maussa; but in conjunction with 
Christian or surname, form and pronunciation change to 
Mass’,t as Mass’ Sam tell we ol’ Maussa say ’Sen’ Mass’ 
Henry bat-o home. The form Maussa is used almost entirely 
by the older negroes, when in direct address, often accom- 
panied by the possessive claim, my, my Maussa; the new 
negro, abandoning everything which in sound seemed savored 
of servility, prefers Misto.’ But the old-time negro refers 
invariably to his old or his deceased master as Maussa, OV 
Maussa, my ol’ Maussa. The street beggar, of whom there 
were none fifty years ago, now dogs your heels with his 
snivelling and hypocritical whine of “Do, muh good Mossa!”’ 





*This use points back to Elizabethan times, when over-scented darlings were 
dubbed musk-cats—vide B. Johnson’s Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 

+In some remote localities where the function of vocal economy is strong, this 
again is reduced to simply Ma’, the ss vanishing in a faint aspiration, hardly a 
sound. 

tAmong themselves Misto, Miss and Missis have crept in: the authentic use 
was formerly similar to that of New England of the time: old men were dad- 
dies, old women marms; that is, maum, or mauma; both terms of affectionate 
respect; the plantation white child who failed to address an old servant by 
title as Daddy or Mauma was sharply reproved for disrespect, by parent as 
well as, with authority, by the old servants themselves. This was distinctly 
Low-Country usage; in the Up-Country the Virginia Uncle and Aunt prevailed, 
Toward their equals in age or station the younger negroes addressed Cousin, 
reduced by elision, as usual, to coz, co’n, co’, or simply the surd, c’; disjunct, 
Coz; adjunct, Co’ Ritta, Co'n Abby, C’ Oliver; the oldest child of a family, if a 
boy, was addressed disjunctively as Bubba; if a girl, as Sisto, or Titta; this 
usage followed their masters’; elisions gave S’Annie and T’a Lucy, T’remma, 
B’ Abbut, and B' Oliver, (not Bolivar), 
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In folk-tales one finds supernatural powers addressed as 
Mossa Sperrit, Mossa Debble; in “the old-time religion” 
Christ was usually entitled Maussa Jesus. Veneration, re- 
spect, affection, or dread and fawning are attributes of 
Maussa ; direct personal relations, affection, and courtesy are 
expressed by Mass’ ; politesse by Misto’; mere authority by 
Cap'n or Boss ;* though the gentle-spirited and trustful ne- 
gro, here and there found, does not seek to prevent a simple 
affection creeping even into Boss. An expressive “My Boss” 
has taken the place of the old My Maussa where a protective 
and devoted relation exists between white and black. The 
sustantive is used verbally: “My Brederin’,” said the 
preacher, “w’en yo’ is come intuh de choche yo’ mus’ *bey 
hit’ gubberners ; yo’ kyan’ maussa de chocke!”’ 

“Hamp! say de June-bug, w’en’e meet up wid de flea, 

Git erlong, niggah! yo’ kyan’ maussa me !” 


An odd usage is that of say auxiliary to all verbs of speech 
or thought, seemingly the remnant of a participial construc- 
tion, such as, Jesus, answering, spake unto the lawyers and 
pharisees, saying, etc.; And He spake this parable unto 
them, saying. In Gullah the use is: ‘De angel tell John say 
‘No man can’t count ’em!’ De angel fly cros’ de yut, cry 
’ I suspicion say eh gwine tol’ ’im farruh. 
Buh Rabbut tink say ‘Oho! huccum?’ This usage has main- 
tained, unaltered, at least, for seventy-five years; a record 
of 1835, made by a South Carolinian, shows it identically: 
“Me heart t’ink say ‘He gwine soon.’” “Tell all men say 
‘He mus’ make road.’ ” 

So far as gender is concerned, Gullah is innocent of dis- 
tinction of pronouns with regard to sex,* especially the gen- 
tler; the feminine form is practically unused; where used, 
much less than masculine or neuter; a child, a girl, is almost 
invariably referred to as he, his, him: “Me tell Jane ’e 
mus n't do so: but him will do.” “Write me a lettah to muh 
wife; tell ’im say him gotter sen’ me dem shut ’e promuss.” 


say ‘Woe! woe! 





*Says an observer among the SeaIslands: ‘‘There is probably no speech which 
has less inflection, or, indeed, less power of expressing grammatical relation in 
any way. It is perhaps not too strong to say that the field-hands make no 
distinction of gender, case, number, tense, or voice. The pronouns are, to be 
sure, more or less distinguished by the most intelligent. I donot know that I 
ever heard a real possessive case, but they have begun to develop one of their 
own 


+ 
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“Nathan daughteh ’e wuk fuh Mis’ Roddy, but Mis’ Roddy 
"am say ’e gone.” A visitor to a (masculine) attorney’s office 
was informed by a Georgetown darkey office-boy that “She 
is out; ’e yent come back, not yit; him soon will.” Ques- 
tioned upon this subject, of masculine and feminine, gram- 
matically considered, one old negro defined the terms as fol- 
lows: “O, yes; me yiz know dat; w’en ’omans ent mahry 
"e a male; w’en ’e mahry *im bun er female.” This is the 
extent of appreciation of grammatical sex in Gullah. 
Recognition of a regular possessive is as dim:* it is 
commonly indicated by juxtaposition, and implication; as 
Billy gun ; Tom book ; we hat ; dem ahx; tarruh niggah bat-o ; 
Chloey gownd; de dog baid; Mistress Daphne Williams’s 
place was expressed as ‘A lady place name’ Mistis Daphne 
Williams.’ Possession is also expressed by the addition of 
own; 1. @., she own, he own, Billy own, dem own, instead of 
his, hers, theirs, Billy’s. So little is the apostrophie form 
used that a nurse, hearing the infant’s small possessions re- 
ferred to as “Jane’s,’ thereafter addressed and referred to 
her charge as Janes. Adjectives are turned to verbs with 
entire nonchalance: “W’en me idle,” said a hearty buck to 
his comrade, “me duh happy muhsef een de sun senka coota 
pon topper log; w’en me hongry, me yiz des’ foolish roun’ 
some yalluh gal een buckra yad; wuffuh wuk, eh?” The 
cook will hot up the cakes; the chambermaid fulls the water- 
bucket.+ Substantives are used verbally, and vice versa; as 
in “Brederin’, me prayeh to Go’d me meet yo’ een glory! 
Me ol’ ; hit may be de las’ time yo'll ebber hyeah me prayeh!’”, 
and “Sometimes I preach ; but my fo’te is songsteh.” "There 
arise times of sad necessity when Old Jacob is summoned 
to bug the beds; and, in ordinary parlance, a quarrel, or vio- 
lent “falling-out” is not to differ, but a differ: “Wut bin de 
diffuh? Dey yent bin no diffuh? Den wuffeh ’e gwine? 
Yo’ ent tone ’im out? Den wuffeh ’im gwine? ’Dry so?’. 
So, des’ so, or dry so means without modifying, extenuating, 
or explanatory circumstances ; “Dem tiz ez tiz; tek um ez 











*Says an observer among the Sea Islands: ‘‘There is probably no speech which 
has less inflection, or, indeed, less power of expressing grammatical relation in 
any way. Itis perhaps not too strong to say that the field-hands make no 
distinction of gender, case, number, tense, or voice. The pronouns are, to be 
sure, more or less distinguished by the most intelligent. I do not know that I 
ever heard a real possessive case, but they have begun to develop one of their 
own. 

+See note on “‘jove—to jest.” 
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tiz, er don’ tek um ’t all!” is a negro’s exposition of Des’ so! 
The genius is everywhere to simplify, to ease: to conjure 
by necromantic spell, to bewitch by working of charms, be- 
comes to mek er wuk, (to make a work) ; which recalls Mil- 
ton’s Comus: “Soon as the potion works ;”’ or the rarer sense 
of passionate ferment, or trouble. To pitch or to raise a 
tune, perhaps to improvise a tune or song, is to mek one 
sing ; to accept donations or favours and be grateful for them 
is simply tek um an’ tenky ; for economy of utterance with- 
out lost significance opportunity does duty for three words, 
in the maxim, Niggah nebbah tek er chahnce nebbah hahb- 
er-tunity! which nearly equals the famous story of the Edi- 
stonian, who, when his spirited horse caracolled, “los’ is 
equi-le-br-r-ram! ’e come down *pon de groun’!” Of this 
nature is the usage of galloping as two words, in the form 
gallin-up: as °E spuh ’e hoss, an’ come er gallin-up de road 
to des um; and, with amusing confusion of sense and sound, 
in the use of wash-up for worship: “Wicket mens dem 
washes-up idols bedout yez;* somer yo’ washes-up a Go'd 
wud no yes, + an’ kyan’ yerry yuh; but I do not wash-up no 
sich a Go’d; no, muh! I do not wash-em-up; w’en me duh 
prayeh, muh Lo’d yerry, an’ tek muh sin erway! One con- 
gregation, Baptist, too, unable to repair their original church 
building, badly damaged by earthquake, bought an old soap- 
factory, an’ dem is wash-up een de soap-fact’ry sebrul yeahs. 

Elision of medial r, elimination of final r, introduction of 
euphonic r; substitution of the mere throat-murmur for 
i-short, parallelling Warwickshire usage, in mill, bill, pill, 
fit, fish, etc.; change of e into a in edge, bed, dead, head, 
leg, beg, and the like; an odd euphonic use of extraneous y 
and n, in yeye for eye, yez for ears, yiz for is, yully for 
early ;t yut for earth, nyoung for young, noabout for about, 
nuse for use; the turning of I into r, as frail for flail; of r 
into 1, as gelt for girth ; the transposition of sp to ps, in such 
words as wasp, waps; hasp, haps; rasp, raps; clasp, claps ; 
the conversion of final se, sh, ze, and ns into ge and nge, as 
sige for size, rige for rise, ’spige for despise, reinge for reins, 
chainge for chains, sneege for sneeze, rubbige for rubbish, 





*Without ears. 

+With no ears. 

tYearly was Georgia common usage, 1798: Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes, 
110 pp. 
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and mange for mane ; of initial m into h, as husket for mus- 
ket, which arises, apparently, from compelling one drawled 
word, misunderstood, to do duty for two: mu’usket, muh 
husket ; of m into 1, as in lighty nigh for mighty nigh; the 
turning of final er, or, ure into 0; the substitution of ¢ for 
th,* as trut’, teet’, Vin, tief, yut (earth), wut (worth), lat’ 
(lath), pat’ ; the elimination of initial s in sc, sp, sk, st, as 
*cratch, ’crape, *kin, ’corch, ’tan’, ’tink, ’take, ’tir, *pin, *pot, 
"pit, *plash, ’pend, *tick, *tore, etc., change of initial hw to 
w, as in w'tte, wile, w’en,t w’ut (what), w’uh (where), 
wer, or w'eddah (whether) ; the interchange of w and v, as 
in vax for wax, wine for vine, veskit, wegetubbles, wine- 
gah ; and the introduction of an extraneous initial w, as in 
w'oshteh, (oyster), w’uckra, (okra), and W’ugee, (Huger) ; 
are all characteristics of Gullah. 

But above all things are its intonation and accent, inde- 
scribable and peculiar, said more to resemble that of Lan- 
cashire than of any other English province, and by which 
the Gullah spokesman is instantly identified wherever he be 
found. Hymns, songs, folk-stories, animal-myths, fables, 
aphorisms and proverbs, wit and humor, it has, and a great 
mass of unrecorded folk-lore, legend and tradition, preserved 
in this unstudied dialect like flies in amber; there are, pecu- 
liar to it, certain Rabelaisian contes ridicules, told in eabins 
with wild mirth, histoires satyriques, and ghastly legendes 
macabres, besides which the uncanny tales of Hoffmann are 
puerile in power to chill, but harder to get at than the things 
banned by the Great Tabu. 

It is the oddest negro patois in America ; the most Afri-n; 
unaltered it is one of the oldest; if not the oldest, certainly 
it is the most archaic, and well worth the scientific and 
scholarly study which has been given the dialects of the 
Mississippi Delta, of Haiti, and of Martinique.t That the 


effort has not been made is a sin of omission. 





*Initial as well as final: as t’row, t’roat, t'ink, t'ing, t'ree, t’rough. 

+Usage common to refined and cultivated whites in several localities. 

tDr. A. Mercier and Prof. J. A. Harrison, of the Mississippi Delta Creole; Mr. 
John Bigelow, of Haitian; Fere Gaux and M, Turiault, Martinique; M. Marbot 
and M. Thomas, Trinidad Creole. 

















The Freedmen’s Bureau in North Carolina 


By J. G. pE RouLHac HAMILTON 


Alumni Professor of History in the University of North Carolina 


I. ORGANIZATION. 


Among the most important factors in the work of Reconstruc- 
tion was the Freedmen’s Bureau. Created for the purpose of 
caring for the homeless, destitute, and suffering of the negrorace, 
regarded by many as the wards of the nation, it became by 
judicious manipulation the most active radical political agency 
in the South, and because of that fact it has often failed to receive 
due credit for the good which it actually accomplished. 

No sooner had the Federal troops gained control of Southern 
territory than the problem of the negro became one of great im- 
portance. Leaving their homes by thousands, the negroes 
thronged to the camps and thus became dependent upon the 
troops, not only for protection against re-enslavement, but also 
for food and clothing. It was not in accord with Northern senti- 
ment that they should be returned to their owners, and it was 
manifestly impossible to turn them adrift, not only on account 
of the cruelty of the action, but because they refused to be left. 
In several of the States provision was made for their support 
and employment by the so-called Department of Negro Affairs 
which was conducted by military officers and which was sup- 
ported by the proceeds of captured and confiscated property and 
by voluntary contributions from the North.* In North Carolina 
a multitude of negroes came under control of the army in 1862 
when New Bern was taken by the Federal forces. The number 
increased constantly throughout the war and the problem of car- 
ing for them assumed a serious aspect. In 1865, when Sherman’s 
columns entered the State, a swarm of negroes from South Caro- 
lina followed them, augmented from day to day by numerous re- 
cruits from North Carolina. When the army reached Fayette- 
ville about 8,000 were in attendance. Most of these were sent 
from there to Wilmington, where a great number had already 





*Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi, pp. 249-253. Fleming, Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama, pp. 421-424. 
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congregated.* When, in the summer of 1865, General Schofield 
assumed command in the State, he issued a series of regulations 
forthe guidance of freedmen. This action, like the policy of mili- 
tary commanders elsewhere in the South, was not regarded as 
sufficient for the solution of the problem, as indeed it was not. 

In the meantime, other agencies for the relief of the freedmen 
had been actively at work. Under the act of March 3, 1863,+ 
the Secretary of the Treasury had been authorized to appoint 
special agents to collect captured and abandoned property in the 
insurrectionary States. These agents, to some extent, took hold 
of the question of the freedmen at once, but by the act of July 2, 
1864, they were directed to provide for the welfare of the former 
slaves, and Secretary Fessenden issued a series of regulations re- 
lating to freedmen. These regulations provided for supervision 
by the general agent of matters relating to the freedmen and for 
the establishment of freedmen’s home colonies and labor colonies, 
the assignment of land to them, and the establishment of schools.§ 
The plan went into operation almost immediately, butit was not 
destined to succeed. The military authorities and the treasury 
agents clashed and were soon involved in misunderstanding. In 
many cases, too, the latter were notoriously corrupt. The regu- 
lations, however, continued in force until the establishment of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1865. 

Aid by the federal government, however, was not all that the 
freedmen had to look to for organized relief. The American Mis- 
sionary Society by 1862 had missions and schools established in 
New Bern, among other places in the South, and its activity con- 
tinued for many years.J Other organizations rendered valuable re- 
relief service elsewhere in the South, but did little in North Carolina. 

As early as January of 1863 a bill was introduced into Con- 
gress providing for the establishment of a bureau of freedmen’s 
affairs, but for various reasons its passage was not secured, and 
it was not until March 3, 1865, that Congress took definite ac- 
tion. On that day a bill for the establishment of a bureau for 








*Off. Rec,, No. 100, pp, 39, 80. 

+Statutes at Large, XII, p. 820. 

tStatutes at Large, XIII, p. 375. 

§$Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1864, pp. 294-324. 
|| Peirce, The Freedmen’s Bureau, p. 25. 

qPeirce, The Freedmen’s Bureau, p, 26. 
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refugees, freedmen, and abandoned lands passed Congress and, 
signed by Mr. Lincoln, became alaw. The act provided for the 
establishment of a bureau in the war department which, under 
regulations prescribed by the commissioner and the President, 
should supervise and manage all abandoned lands and should 
control all matters relating to refugees and freedmen from the 
insurrectionary States and wherever the army was engaged. Its 
duration was limited to one year from the close of the war. At 
its head was to be a commissioner appointed by the President, 
and assistant commissioners might be appointed for each insur- 
rectionary State.* Provision was made for clerks, and it was 
provided that army officers might be assigned to duty under 
the act. Supplies for the relief of the refugees and freedmen were 
to be issued by the war department, and the commissioner might 
set apart confiscated or abandoned lands for the use of the 
freedmen. Of these lands not more than forty acres might be 
leased to any male citizen, whether refugee or freedman, and he 
was to be protected in its enjoyment for three years. For the 
important office of commissioner, President Lincoln, before his 
death, chose General Oliver O. Howard, and he was appointed 
by President Johnson, who knew the wish of his predecessor. 
General Howard was an honest, kindly gentleman, much given 
to acting upon theories based upon insufficient knowledge and 
deeply interested in the progress and welfare of the freedmen. 
Lacking practical knowledge and easily deceived, his administra- 
tion was, in many respects, a failure through no fault of his own. 

For the position of assistant commissioner in North Carolina 
General Howard selected Colonel Eliphalet Whittlesey, of Maine, 
a cultured gentleman, formerly a professor in Bowdoin College. 
The assistant commissioner was given supervision over aban- 
doned land and over all matters relating to refugees and freedmen. 
The wants of the needy were to be supplied and the freedom of 
the negroes guaranteed. Other matters coming within his prov- 
ince were the family relations of the freedmen, the settlement of 
differences and difficulties between the negroes and the whites, 
assistance to the negroes in securing Jand, and the removal of 





*The commissioner was to receive a salary of $3,000, and give bond in the 
sum of $50,000. The assistant commissioners were to receive $2,500, and 
give bond in the sum of $20,000. 
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prejudice on the part of old masters. This last duty shows very 
clearly the attitude of the bureau. Stress was also laid upon in- 
struction of the freedmen as to their new duties and responsibili- 
ties. The assistant commissioner was subject to military rules, 
but wide jurisdiction was given him in matters of detail.* 

On July 1st, Colonel Whittlesey entered upon his duties and at 
once issued an address inviting the codperation of both races. 
On July 15th he issued a second circular organizing the bureau 
in the State.t The State was divided into four districts and 
superintendents appointed as follows: 


DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS SUPERINTENDENT 
Eastern New Bern Captain Horace James 
Central Raleigh Lieut. Dexter E. Clapp 
Western Greensboro Major Smith 

Southern Wilmington Captain Robert B. Beath 


Major Chas. J. Wickershamt 


Col. Whittlesey’s first intention was to make each county a 
sub-district, and in pursuance of this plan he wrote a note to 
every member of the convention of 1865, then in session, asking 
for recommendations of suitable men in each county as agents. 
Not a delegate replied.§ He was, however, opposed to any but 
military officers acting as agents, and, as there wasa lack of these, 
he had to change his plan, and in consequence two to eight coun- 
ties were embraced in each sub-district. The eastern district had 
eight sub-districts; the central, nine; the western, six; and the 
southern, four. During the first year there were thirty-three 
assistant superintendents, but the largest number at any one 
time was twenty. Three times the organization was aimost 
broken up by the mustering out of regiments.|| In 1867 theState 
was divided into ten sub-districts, averaging eight counties each. 
Whenever possible, a military officer was assigned to each sec- 
tion of three counties, but this was not often practicable. Later 





*Peirce, The Freedmen’s Bureau, pp. 50-52. 

+The following were appointed to duty at headquarters: Major Charles J. 
Wickersham, assistant adjutant general; Lieutenant Fred H. Beecher, acting 
assistant adjutant general; Capt. Thomas P. Johnston, assistant quartermas- 
ter; Capt George C. Almy, commissary of subsistence; Surgeon Lewis D. Har- 
lan, medical officer. 

tMajor Wickersham succeeded Captain Beath almost immediately. 

§$Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 27, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 14. 

||Ho. Ex. Docs., No, 70, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., pp. 386, 387. 
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the sub-divisions were again reduced to four: Goldsboro, Raleigh, 
Wilmington, and Morganton. In his instructions to the offi- 
cers of the bureau, Colonel Whittlesey stated the following 
objects: 1, to aid the destitute, without encouraging dependence; 
2, to protect the freedmen from injustice; 3, to assist freedmen in 
obtaining employment at fair wages; and, 4, to encourage edu- 
cation.* In the main Colonel Whittlesey’s instructions were 
marked by moderation and good sense. In his address, however, 
he could not refrain from the following characteristic advice to the 
white people of the State: “‘The school-house, the spelling book, 
and the Bible will be found better preservers of peace and good 
order than the revolver and bowie knife.” But he warned the offi- 
cers that complaints would be greatly exaggerated and that pru- 
dence was necessary to avoid injustice to both races. To the 
freedmen, he said that they were given new rights, but with these 
rights went new duties and responsibilities which must be ful- 
filled. He further warned them that they must be honest, 
patient, and law abiding and assured them, in such a case, of the 
friendship of all good men. On August 15th, he advised them to 
enter into contracts for labor, assuring them of the falsity of all 
rumors that they were to be given land by the United States 
government. This “forty acres and a mule’ myth which had 
been begun and fostered by subordinate officers of the bureau and 
by Northern people in the South he denounced as “an attempt of 
rebel politicians to fire the Southern heart.t The myth was still 
spread and generally accepted by the negroes until 1866 and was 
a great hindrance to any improvement in labor conditions. 

In May, 1866, Colonel Whittlesey, in consequence of the report 
of Generals Steedman and Fullerton, was displaced and was suc- 
ceeded by General Thomas H. Ruger, then in command of the de- 
partment. In June he was assigned to other duties and was 
succeeded by General John C. Robinson. Upon the departure of 
the latter early in 1867, Colonel John V. Bomford acted as as- 
sistant commissioner until April, when General Nelson A. Miles 
assumed the office, which he filled until the termination of the 
bureau’s activity January 1, 1869. 

During the whole period of the existence of the bureau, there 





“Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 70, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., pp. 3-4. 
+tHo. Ex. Docs., No. 70, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., pp. 2-4. 
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was constant changing of subordinate officials with a conse_ 
quent loss of efficiency through the inexperience and ignorance 
of those who continued the work scarcely begun by their prede- 
cessors. 


II. Revrer Work, LABOR, AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
’ 


Of all the activities of the bureau the most important was the 
relief of the destitute. It isin regard to this matter, also, that 
it deserves most praise and least blame. And yet, it was in con- 
nection with this that the greatest corruption appeared. The 
gravest charge, however, as will appear, was not of corruption, 
but of inefficiency, ignorance, and intense prejudice. 

The first problem that had to be settled was how to feed the 
starving and clothe the naked. Reference has already been made 
to the flocking of the freedmen to the towns, where hundreds, if 
not thousands, declining to work even when opportunity was 
afforded, were without any means of support, and were on the 
verge of starvation. There were also many refugees who were 
destitute and to these also the bureau gave much needed assist- 
ance. Rations were issued by the bureau, and to some clothing 
and medicine were furnished.* It is unquestionable that much 
suffering and destitution were thus relieved. But it is equally 
true that, in spite of many efforts on the part of the higher bureau 
officials to prevent it, advantage was taken of this relief by the 
undeserving and that, in the case of freedmen, it was an encour- 
agement of idleness and a serious hindrance to an early settle- 
ment of the labor problem. Dishonest bureau officials also used 
the system to build up individual influence among the n -roes, 
and for these reasons it gained for the bureau in time the dislike 
and opposition of the white population. Negroes often came 
many miles to draw rations and then exchanged them for luxu- 
ries, which were consumed at once.} So great became the com- 





*A ration was as follows: pork or bacon, 10 ounces in lieu of fresh beef; fresh 
beef, 16 ounces; flour and soft bread, 16 ounces, twice a week; hard bread, 12 
ounces, in lieu of flour or soft bread; corn meal, 16 ounces, five times a week; 
beans, peas, or hominy, 10 pounds to 100 rations; sugar, 8 pounds to 100 
rations; vinegar, 2 quarts to 100 rations; candles, 8 pounds to 100 rations; 
soap, 2 pounds to 100 rations; salt, 2 pounds to 100 rations; pepper, 2 ounces 
to 100 rations. Women and children were also allowed rye coffee at 10 pounds 
per 100 rations, or tea at 15 pounds per 100 rations. Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 11 
ist Sess. 39th Cong., p. 47. 

tHo. Ex. Docs., No. 70, 1st. Sess. 39th Cong., p. 387. 
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plaint that in August, 1866, General Howard ordered that the is- 
suing of rations should be discontinued except to the sick in hos- 
pitals and to orphanasylums.* This greatly reduced the amount 
expended by the bureau and may have, to some extent, improved 
labor conditions. But in the winter and spring of 1867, owing 
to the severe winter and the failure of crops the previous season, 
there was much suffering, and the order, already carried out only 
in a modified form, was supplanted by a special resolution of 
Congress, setting aside a relief fund. Of this, during May, June, 
and July, $32,480 was spent in North Carolina, and 10,185 per- 
sons were assisted.+ Besides this, in the period from June 1, 
1865, to September 1, 1868, when the issue of rations was of 
most importance, there were issued in North Carolina 1,8965,- 
065% rations, valued at $473,766.50. No report was ever pub- 
lished in relation to clothing and other supplies furnished by 
the bureau, but allusions to the matter shows that a large 
amount was expended in this way. 

Closely related to the relief of the destitute was the treatment 
of the sick, and, as has been seen, a medical department was es- 
tablished at once. Eight hospitals in all were established, located 
at Wilmington, Raleigh, Beaufort, New Bern, Roanoke Island, 
Salisbury, Greensboro, and Morganton, with a united capacity 
of six hundred patients. Dispensaries were established in 1865 
at Raleigh, New Bern, and Wilmington, and later others were 
added. Regimental surgeons were assigned to duty in the hospi- 
tals and dispensaries but, on account of the lack of such officers, 
there were never more than four in any one year of the bureau’s 
existence and, consequently, contract surgeons were employed, 
the highest number in any one year being fourteen. Attendants 
in the hospitals were employed by the bureau, the highest num- 
ber at any one time being forty-five, in 1867. Much benefit came 
from the work of the medical department and it deserves the 
highest praise for its efficiency. In the period from the organiza- 





*Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 1, 2d Sess. 39th Cong., p. 712. 
+Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 1, 2d Sess. 40th Cong., p. 641. 
tThe statistics by years in relation to the issue of rations are as follows. 


Period. To Refugees. To Freedmen. Total. 
June 1, 1865 to Sept. 1, 1866 6,716 1,419,97814 1,426,39414 
To Sept. 1, 1867 55,129 311,799 366,928 
To Sept. 1, 1868 235 101,508 101,743 


Total for period 62,080 1,833,28544 1,895,365% 
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tion of the bureau until July 1, 1869, 40,186 freedmen and 157 
refugees were treated. Of these, 4,588 freedmen and 21 refu- 
gees died, a percentage of .114 and .135 respectively. The per- 
centage of deaths among the colored patients in 1865 was .49, 
falling to .03 in 1868, but rising to .42 in 1869, when practically 
all the patients were incurably diseased.* 

But the bureau was not only created to care for those incapaci- 
tated for labor; its purpose was also to furnish an opportunity 
for labor to those who could support themselves. This wasdone 
in two ways: 1, by settling the freedmen upon confiscated and 
abandoned land, and 2, by exercising supervision of the contracts 
made for labor on the part of the freedmen. The land contem- 
plated by the act of Congress was in the hands of the treasury 
department, but was soon turned over to the bureau. Much of 
it had already been leased out by the treasury agents and no at- 
tempt was made by the bureau to interfere in such cases, but 
plans were made to dispose of it to freedmen and loyal refugees 
at the expiration of the terms of lease. President Johnson, how- 
ever, took the sound view thata pardon restored property rights, 
and, to General Howard’s great disappointment, he ordered the 
restoration of the property of all such pardoned persons.t Con- 








*The following tables give the details of the medical establishment in North 
Carolina: 


Period. Hospitals. Capacity. Dispensaries. Asylums. 
Oct. 1, 1865 3 140 — 3 
Oct. 1, 1866 8 600 3 —_ 
July 1, 1867 6 447 1 _ 
July 1, 1868 1 75 6 
July 1, 1869 1 75 6 _— 


In 1866 negroes were admitted to the State hospital for the insane. 
MEDICAL STAFF. 


Attendants. 
Period. Army Surgeons. Contract Surgeons. Male. Female. 
Oct. 1, 1865 1 5 9 13 
Oct. 1, 1866 4 14 16 18 
July 1, 1867 2 12 26 19 
July 1, 1868 2 10 17 19 
July 1, 1869 1 4 _ 6 
PATIENTS TREATED AND DIED. 
Freedmen. Refugees. 

Period. Treated. Died. Per Cent. Treated. Died. Per Cent. 
Oct. 30, 1865 5,686 2,752 49 157 21 135 
Sept. 1, 1866 15,767 1,176 .069 —_ _ —_ 
July 1, 1867 7,662 292 .036 _—_ _ — 
July 1, 1868 8,699 268 .08 — _ — 
July 1, 1869 2,372 100 +422 —_— _ —_— 


+General Howard in his Autobiography, Vol. II, Chap. XLIX, has much to 
say of what he calls the injustice of the President’s action. 
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sequently the restoration of the land commenced at once. The 
bureau had possession in North Carolina of 98,568 acres and 420 
pieces of town property. By January, 1866, 50,029 acres and 
287 pieces of town property had been restored and most of the 
remainder was restored within the next two years.* The bureau 
officials were guilty of overbearing and improper conduct in a 
number of instances in the seizure of property. In Wilmington 
the city library room in the city hall was seized and occupied for 
nearly a year, in spite of numerous protests by the citizens and 
the city authorities. And a still more flagrant case occurred in 
New Bern, where Capt. Horace James, of the bureau, seized the 
house and lot of Dr. Samuel Marten. Later on Captain Rose- 
krans succeeded him and, the house having seven rooms, opened 
a boarding house. Dr. Marten applied for the restoration of 
his property, but was refused on the ground of a previous difficulty 
he had had'with Captain James. The complaint was forwarded 
by Governor Worth to Colonel Whittlesey, who refused to sur- 
render the house, stating that it was needed by the bureau.t It 
was later restored by General Howard upon the recommenda- 
tion of General F. D. Sewall.§ Such conduct was well calculated 
to render the public blind to much of the good that the bureau 
was actually accomplishing. 

In some cases the negroes were settled upon private property, 
and, in spite of all efforts on the part of the owners to dislodge 
them, possession was secured for a long period.|| On Roanoke 
Island the government had divided the seized land into one acre 
lots and the negroes were so well satisfied with government sup- 
port that in November, 1866, 1,700 were still there in spite of the 
efforts of the bureau to dislodge them, and the district superin- 
tendent recommended the restoration of the land to its owners, 
that they might compel the freedmen to move.{ In one or two 
instances farms were established for dependent paupers, as at 
Goldsboro in 1866.° 








*The figures given are approximately correct, according to the reports of the 
assistant commissioner. So much carelessness appears and so many contra- 
dictions that they cannot be entirely accurate. 

+ Wilmington Journal, Oct. 2, 1866. 

tExecutive Letters, Worth, Yol. I, pp. 57, 61. 

§Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 120, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 35. 

Bryan v. Spivey, 109 N. C., 57. 
{Sen. Docs., No, 6, 2d Sess. 39th Cong., p. 111. 
°Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 120, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 4. 
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Even more far-reaching in its effects upon the State as a whole 
than the relief of the destitute was the relationship existing be- 
tween labor and the bureau. Soon after the bureau commenced 
its operations, General Howard issued instructions to his subor- 
dinates outlining the general policy of the bureau in this regard. 
Agents were to be appointed in each sub-district to look after 
labor matters, with the special duty of approving contracts and 
settling the rate of wages. In regard to certain things, such as 
the freedom of choosing employers, the abolition of any form of 
compulsory, unpaid labor, the abolition of the overseer system, 
and the prevention of any acts of oppression, the rules were gen- 
eral and inflexible, but his instructions otherwise were merely ad- 
visory, to be modified as local conditions might demand. Writ- 
ten contracts were recommended as safer and less likely to cause 
misunderstanding. To facilitate the work of furnishing employ- 
ment, Colonel Whittlesey entered into an arrangement with L. 
P. Olds & Co., a firm of land agents, by which an intelligence 
office was maintained in almost every county in the State. The 
agents at once began supervising the making of contracts, and by 
March 31, 1866, 717 had been witnessed and approved, and 
over 6,000 negroes had been given employment.* The rate of 
wages varied, but the average was between $8.00 and $10.00 per 
month.t The witnessing of contracts, however, was far from 
making labor conditions satisfactory. Even Colonel Whittlesey, 
always inclined to regard the freedmen with a more partial eye 
than he did the Southern whites, was obliged to confess, as early 
as the fall of 1865, that it was extremely difficult to r-ake the 
negroes keep theircontracts.t In their unsettled and excited con- 
dition a long period of work seemed too irksome, in fact, a re- 
turn to slavery, and this tendency was increased by the issue of 
supplies by the bureau and the ease with which they were ob- 
tained. Even when they consented to make contracts, it was in 
most cases for a short period and, whenever possible, for wages 
rather than for a share of the crop. This was natural, but, in 
the practical working out of the plan, most disastrous. In most 
cases no sooner was a payment of wages made than the labor- 








*No figures are available as to the whole number of contracts witnessed. 
tHo. Ex. Docs., No. 70, 2d Sess. 39th Cong., p. 391. 
tHo. Reports, No. 30, 1st Sess 39th Cong., p. 191. 
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ers, regardless of whether the period of employment had expired 
or not, abandoned work and proceeded to spend their earnings “in 
riotous living.’”” The bureau was powerless to remedy this, 
though in most instances that came before him, Colonel Whittlesey 
did all in his power to assist employers so treated. The same, 
however, could not be said of most of hissubordinates. Another 
apparently popular plan of the negroes was to refuse to work 
just when the crops needed most attention. In many cases of 
this sort, employers were forced by the bureau to fulfill the terms 
of the contract, regardless of the failure of the other parties. 
This injustice rankled and was the cause of many of the cases of 
cruelty which were reported by the bureau in such horror. It 
was hard for the planters to accustom themselves to a condition 
of affairs where a negro could refuse to work, often in a defiant 
and insolent way, and not be punished for it, and so it is not a 
remarkable fact that they at times took matters in their own 
hands. Nor is it to be denied that there were cases of great 
cruelty and oppression. But these were the exceptions rather 
than the rule. The bureau officials, partial to a degree in favor 
of the negroes, said that four-fifths of the white people were ready 
to treat the negro with fairness,” and it is a fact that many of the 
remainder would have been so inclined had it not been for the 
bureau. As time went by, hostility was injected into the rela- 
tion between the races and labor conditions remained in a most 
unsettled condition for many years. That they were finally set- 
tled after a fashion was in no sense due to the exertions of the 
bureau, but to the education which experience gave both races 
and to the natural laws which govern labor. The bureau offi- 
cials kept the freedmen stirred up and the charge was frequently 
made that many of the agents made a regular practice of levying 
contributions from employers by means of threats of taking 
away their laborers. 

To enforce fulfillment of contracts and to protect the freedmen 
from injustice, the bureau was given judicial powers. The juris- 
diction of the bureau courts extended wherever civil courts were 
interrupted, where negro testimony was not allowed, or where 








*Ho. Reports, No. 30, ist Sess. 39th Cong., p. 191. 
+This charge was wide spread, but the author has never been able to substan- 
tiate it, 
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punishment differed for members of the two races, to all cases in 
which a negro was a party.” Where the punishment exceeded 
one month’s imprisonment or one hundred dollars fine, the case 
went to a military commission.+ In such cases as went to the 
civil courts, bureau officers were directed to appear as counsel for 
the freedmen. 

For some time after the establishment of the bureau, its courts 
acted without interruption, but when the provisional State 
courts established by Provisional Governor Holden began their 
work, complaint was made of the exercise of jurisdiction by the 
bureau. Governor Holden and General Ruger, who was in com- 
mand of the department, made an agreement as to the juris- 
diction of the civil and military courts, which was satisfactory 
for a time, but was not generally observed by the bureau courts.t 

As soon as Governor Worth came into office, he made efforts to 
secure full jurisdiction for the civil courts. The laws ofthe State, 
after March 19, 1866, made little discrimination between the 
races, and it was thought that no valid objection could be made 
to leaving the entire administration of justice to the State courts. 
In the case of but one crime was the punishment different for 
black and white,§ and negro testimony was admitted in all cases 
where a negro was concerned. In all other cases it was admissi- 
ble by consent. This difference, however, was sufficient to pre- 
vent the bureau from surrendering full jurisdiction, especially as 
it was provided in the law that negro testimony should not be 
admitted until State courts were given their full jurisdiction. 
Jurisdiction in all cases of crimes committed by freedmen. how- 
ever, was transferred at once.|| In April, 1866, Colonel Whittle- 
sey attempted to interfere with the whipping of a negro con- 
victed of larceny by writing to Judge Fowle that as white men 
were in most cases tried by military commissions, a discrimina- 


*Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 11, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 45. 

tHo. Ex, Docs., No. 120, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., pp. 10-11. 

tExecutive Letters, Provisional Governor, pp. 177-9. The agreement was 
that cases concerning white persons only should be tried by the civil courts, 
while all those cases concerning negroes should be left to military courts. But 
the civil courts were given power to order the arrest of negroes and bind them 
for trial. 

§An assault with intent to commit rape by a negro upon a white woman was 
made a capital offence. 

|\Ho. Ex. Docs , No. 120, ist. Sess. 39th Cong., p. 5. 
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tion against the negroes was the result. Judge Fowle with much 
point replied that under the law the penalty was the same for 
black and white and that, if military interference with the courts 
resulted in injustice, a remedy was easily to be found in leaving 
the cases to the civil courts.* 

In July the convention removed all distinctions which existed 
so far as justice was concerned, and, on the 13th, General Robin- 
son, who had succeeded Colonel Whittlesey as assistant commis- 
sioner, directed the bureau agents to transfer all cases to the proper 
civil courts except such as related to wages due under contracts 
witnessed by bureau officials, which, for the sake of prompt- 
ness, should be adjudicated as before.t Other claims went to 
the civil courts, but bureau officials were ordered to attend courts 
and see that justice wasobserved. They were also directed to take 


jurisdiction in such cases as the civil courts neglected. General 


Robinson stated later that he had no cause to regret his action, 
as in nearly every instance the courts were fair and impartial. 
This opinion was also expressed by General Sewall.t This was 
particularly true in regard to the Superior courts.§ Jurisdiction 
in the reserved cases was retained until the completion of Recon- 
struction in 1868, when it was surrendered to the regular courts. 
To facilitate the transition, Governor Holden commissioned all 
the bureau agents as magistrates. | 

No accurate figures are preserved regarding the judicial work 
of the bureau, but an idea of the immensity of it can be gained 
from a statement of Colonel Whittlesey in May, 1866, that ten 
thousand cases of difficulty between blacks and whites had al- 
ready been settled.{ General Miles wrote General Howard in 
1867 that in one office six hundred cases and in another four hun- 
dred were settled within a period of four months.° 

As to the character of the justice administered by the bureau 
there is but little doubt. Probably in many cases it prevented 


*Standard, April 25, 1866. 

+A short time before this Governor Worth had been engaged in a very heated 
correspondence with General Robinson, who he thought was making a deliber- 
ate effort to bring the administration of justice in the State into disrepute. 

tHo’ Ex. Docs., No. 120, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 35. 

§Sen. Docs., No. 6, 2d Sess. 39th Cong., pp. 101-2. 

Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 1, 3d Sess. 40th Cong., p. 1038. 

{Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 123, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 21. 

°Standard, December 31, 1867. 
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injustice; certainly in more it perpetrated injustice. The testi- 
mony of a negro, regardless of his character and often of his 
knowledge of the matter involved, was usually accepted as 
more reliable than that of white persons of the highest char- 
acter and the fullest knowledge of the case.* And yet 
ignorance and prejudice were more responsible for the con- 
duct of the officials than bad intentions. But in many cases 
the power of the bureau was used by its officials for the purpose 
of humiliating white citizens and thereby giving the negroes a 
most vivid and popular manifestation of that power. That the 
influence of the bureau courts upon the negroes was bad is testi- 
fied to by many competent and qualified to judge. Nor was its 
influence good upon the white people, for it tended to bring 
about a condition of utter insubordination and contempt for all 
courts.+ 

Another activity of the bureau was the apprenticing of 
orphan negro children and watching the county courts to 
see that no such negro children were illegally bound out. 
Under the action of March 10, 1866, former masters were 
given the preference in securing apprentices, and this was 
held by the bureau to be a discrimination, working injustice to 
the negro and smacking too strongly of slavery. Consequently 
it was overruled at once. Colonel Whittlesey thought the whole 





*An instance of this may be seen in the following case: W. R. Pool, of Wake, 
in 1867 had a cotton gin burned and fifteen of his hogs stolen, Some of these 
were killed near by and the blood and tracks were traced to the house of a 
freedman named Hinton, where a quantity of fresh pork was found concealed in 
abed. He was indicted and at once complained to the bureau. “~*e following 
letter was the result: 

‘BUREAU OF FREEDMEN, REFUGEES AND ABANDONED LAND, 
OFFICE OF AGENT SUB-DISTRICT OF RALEIGH, 
RALEIGH, N, C., Dec. 4, 1867. 

W.R. PooL:— Albert Hinton complains that youcharge him with stealing meat. 
Mr. Pool, things have come to a strange pass if a colored man cannot buy 
meat from a wagon in the road without incurring the charge of stealing. You 
had better look further than this man’s house. Perhaps your olfactories will 
enable you to get on the right scent. You might come to market and seize 
every piece of meat you find on the stand, on the same principle on which you 
charge him of stealing. You will call at this office and explain this matter. 
These men shall be protected in what is just. Yours respectfully, 

H. C. VoOGELL, 
Agt. B.R. F.& A. L.” 

This letter is to be found in the Sentinel, Dec. 19, 1867. 

7A. S. Merrimon to Jonathan Worth, Aug. 9, 1867. Executive Letters, 
Worth, I., p. 555. 
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system of apprenticeship wrong, because it resembled slavery.* 
In this matter the bureau undoubtedly rendered a good ser- 
vice, for it checked a disposition on the part of many to hold col. 
ored children in a state of subjection. All persons to whom col- 
ored children were bound were required to give a bond for the 
fulfilment of the contract, which required education of the ap- 
prentice to the extent of reading, writing, and arithmetic.t The 
theory of the bureau in regard to apprentice cases was based 
upon sound principles, but in its practical application it was at 
times severe upon both races. Arbitrary methods marked this 
sphere of bureau activity as they did all others. Opposition de- 
veloped in the State and Governor Wortheven appealed to Genera 
Howard against General Robinson’s action in certain cases but 
without effect. The system continued until the State was 
reconstructed. 

Closely connected with the relief work of the bureau, though not 
a part of it, was the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company, a 
banking institution, chartered by Congress and intended to en- 
courage habits of thrift among the negroes. Three branches 
were established in North Carolina, at New Bern, Raleigh, and 
Wilmington, respectively. The conduct of the company was 
characterized by carelessness, extravagance, and fraud, and it 
soon failed. In time the depositors received a part of their 
money, but a large part was gone forever. The following table 
shows the total deposits in the North Carolina branches and 
what was repaid: 


BRANCH. DEPOSIT. REPAID. 
New Bern $18,473.67 $11,950.16 
Raleigh 16,423.36 10,920.23 
Wilmington 22,149.27 14,608.57 

Total $57,046.30 $37,478.96 


The experience of the negroes with this institution bred a deep 
distrust of banks, which has not to this day been entirely re- 
moved. A more serious injury was the discouragement of habits 
of saving which resulted from this first experience. 





*Sen. Docs., No. 27, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 16, 
+Sen. Docs., No. 6, 2d Sess. 39th Cong., p. 112. 
tExecutive Letters, Worth, I. p. 306. 
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Poe and Hoffmann 


By PALMER COBB 
Associate Professor of German in the University of North Carolina 

The unique position which Poe occupies in the history of Amer- 
ican letters challenges perennially the interest of the literary 
investigator. Heis at once the most fascinating and the most 
enigmatical figure exhibited in the annals of our literature. The 
imprint of his genius as well as the distinctive quality of his 
imagination was of such pronounced character as to relegate 
his work to a position of absolute isolation among the produc- 
tions of his contemporaries. His life and his literary achieve- 
ment stand out in bold relief against the background of the life 
about him. And the two are strangely lacking in points of 
contact. Poe voiced none of the strivings of the new civilization 
growing up around him. His work reflects no phase of life which 
we may call distinctively American, either from a provincial or 
from a national standpoint. His genius assumes, more than is 
usual, the character of the phenomenal. Other literary men of 
the time frame their productions in more or less familiar settings. 
They gather up certain threads of the life about them and weave 
them into the fabric of their work. Hawthorne, Longfellow, and 
Lowell hold up to our view people and conditions which are 
familiar to us. Poe’s verse, and in particular his short story, 
stand entirely aloof with respect to contemporary contributions 
of the same genres. He transports us to a fantastic dream 
world created by his own fancy, and by the skill of his portrait- 
ure, forces us to move with him easily in this strange realm, the 
while we marvel at its wonders. 

It is a fact not without significance that Poe has been studied 
and cultivated with much more zeal by his foreign admirers than 
by his own countrymen. In France, for example, Poe found in 
Charles Baudelaire an ardent supporter and apostle. Not con- 
tent with his own discovery of the American poet, Baudelaire, 
translating and interpreting unwearily, heralded abroad the 
fame of this new genius. Poe early enjoyed in France a fame 
which in enthusiastic devotion far surpassed the recognition 
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which he had gained in America. In Germany the process was 
similar. He had no German apostle, but a Poe cult was early 
developed and has steadily gathered strength with the passing 
decades. AcriticalGerman edition of his works has recently been 
published, which attests alike the painstaking spirit of German 
scholarship and that widespread acquaintance with Poe among 
the Germans which called the edition into being. Translations 
of his works exist also in Spanish, Italian, Russian, and the 
Scandinavian languages. 

As was noted above, it was no whimsical trick of fate which 
in Europe bore his fame aloft on the crest of a wave of good for- 
tune. His art as developed in his short story is essentially non- 
American. It is a commonplace of Poe criticism to say that the 
dominant note of his life rang out of tune with the accords of 
that new and struggling civilization in which he found his destiny 
cast. It is more exceptional, for Poe’s countrymen at least, to 
establish a relation of cause and effect between this essentially 
non-American character of his art and the schooling which he 
gathered from foreign models. We look at the record of his life 
and see him battling throughout years with the prosaic facts of 
his daily existence. We observe him struggling to find his level 
and to express himself to his countrymen, and we see him finally 
engulfed in a veritable tidal wave of misunderstanding and mis- 
conception. His very memory was for years darkened by the 
calumnious onslaughts of his first biographer, Griswold, while 
his genius is just now coming into its own among Americans 
in the belated recognition of the value of his work. The super- 
ficial student of Poe observes that he was what Edmund Clarence 
Stedman called a ‘“‘misfitted American.”’ The corollary to this 
fact is that it was the soil and atmosphere of Europe that was 
best adapted to the florescence of his genius and that it was from 
this source that he drew freely for a part at least of his own 
spiritual and intellectual nourishment. In the German edition of 
Poe’s works just referred to, the editor in his prefatory account 
of Poe’s life and works remarks: “His life was that of a dreamer 
from the old motherland Europe, and if one considers his half 
Norman extraction, one can safely say, a Germanic dreamer. It 
was a dream life lead in the brutally real and almost exclusively 
mercantile milieu of North America. This crossing of the life and 
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the man which resulted, and which is so unique, is Poe, the 
romanticist, transplanted to reality’s heaviest soil.” 
Disregarding for the moment the Germanic or non-Germanic 
character of Poe’s romanticism and the community of interest 
exhibited in the material and subject matter of his work and that 
of the Germans, there can be but one view as to his interest in 
German letters. His critical and narrative writings are replete 
with quotations and discussions of German literature. His cri- 
tique of Longfellow's Ballads, for example, furnishes opportunity 
for a discussion of the echoes of Longfellow’s German studies to 
be found in the latter’s work. A reference in his ‘“Marginalia” to 
de la Motte Fouqué’s “Theodolf the Icelander” brings out an 
expression of opinion as to the state of German criticism. ‘“Indi- 
vidual Germans have been critical in the best sense, but the masses 
are unleavened. Literary Germany thus presents the spectacle of 
the impulsive spirit surrounded by the critical, and of course in 
some measure influenced thereby.’’ Poe admits “the German 
vigour, the German boldness, directness, imagination and some 
other qualities in the first or impulsive epochs of British and 
French letters.” But he is ‘not ashamed to say that he prefers 
Voltaire to Goethe and holds Macaulay to possess more of the 
truly critical spirit than Augustus William and Frederick Schlegel 
combined.” In the “‘Fall of the House of Usher’ Poe cites Tieck’s 
‘Journey into the Blue Distance” as one of the books which “for 
years had formed no small part of the mental existence of the 
invalid.” In his essay on Hawthorne, he says with reference to 
the latter’s originality: “Those who speak of him as original, 
mean nothing more than that he differs in his manner or tone, 
and in his choice of subjects, from any author of their acquain- 
tance—their acquaintance not extending to the German Tieck, 
whose manner, in some of his works, is absolutely identical with 
that habitual to Hawthorne.” In this connection a striking pas- 
sage occurs in Poe’s “‘Morella:” ‘“‘Morella’s erudition was pro- 
found. . . . Isoon found, however, that perhaps on account of 
her Presburg education, she placed before me a number of those 
mystical writings which are usually considered the mere dross of 
German literature. These, for what reason I cannot imagine, 
were her favorite and constant study—and that in process of 
time they became my own should be attributed to the simple but 
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effectual influence of habit and example.” Introductory to his 
story, ‘“The Mystery of Marie Roget,” Poe quotes in the original 
and then translates one of Novalis’s fragments. Numerous other 
quotations in the original German are scattered throughout his 
works. One is thus forced to the alternative of rating Poe as a 
literary charlatan or granting him a measure of acquaintance 
with the German language and literature, specifically with the 
productions of the German romanticists. 

Poe’s critics have from the first connected his name with that 
particular phase of romanticism which was developed in Ger- 
many. His first tale, “Berenice,” was published in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, March, 1835, and the editor found it expedi- 
ent to introduceit to his readers with the following note: ‘Whilst 
we confess we think there is too much German Horror in his sub- 
ject, there can be but one opinionas to hisforce and style.” From 
that time until the present day, the association of Poe’s work 
with that of the German romanticists has been made the subject 
of more or less vague discussion by his biographers and critics. In 
the last critical edition of Poe’s works, the editor, Professor Har- 
rison, declares that Poe was “saturated with the doctrines of Schel- 
ling,”’ and speaks of “Novalis and Schelling, his masters across the 
German sea.”’” Mentionisalso made of the translations of Tieck, de 
la Motte Fouqué, Chamisso, the Schlegels, Schiller, Heine, Uhland 
—“opening up a wonder-world of picturesque Germanism.”’ Ger- 
man students of Poe are unanimous in their assumption of the 
kinship of Poe’s tales to the works of hisGerman brother romanti- 
cists. And usually they proceed a step further and connect his 
name with that of that bizarre figure of German romanticism, 
the narrator, Ernst Theador Amadeus Hoffmann. A German 
student of Poe voices the characteristic German view as follows:* 
“‘Poe’s literary relationships with our Amadeus Hoffman are by 
far his most important ones. Both as to content and technique, 
the narrator Poe, the author of the ‘Tales of the Arabesque and 
Grotesque,’ owes undoubtedly much to the richly imaginative 
and fantastic German poet.’”’ Edmund Clarence Stedman finds 
that “there isa pseudo-horror to befound in certain of his (Poe’s) 
pieces, and enough of Hoffmann’s methods to suggest that the bril- 





“Edgar Poe in der franzcesischer Literatur. L.P. Betz, Frankfurt a.M.,1893. 
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liant author of the ‘Phantasiestiicke’ (Hoffmann), whether a sec- 
ondary name or not, was one of Poe’searly teachers.” Andintruth 
a comparison of the lives and works of the two men reveals strik- 
ing parallels of temperament and interest. 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s recent production in New York of 
Offenbach’s opera, ‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann,’”’ the text of which 
is based on several of Hoffmann’s stories, has at least sufficed to 
bring the name of Hoffmann before the American public. To the 
average English reader his name, his literary achievement, and 
his position in German literature are still veiled in the obscurity 
which invests the fame of a secondary literary light of a foreign 
country. Born in 1776 in KGnigsberg, his comparatively short 
life of forty-six years was filled with the most varied experience. 
He was in turn jurist, musician, musical critic, painter and 
author. In Warsaw, where he was in the Prussian government 
service, he entered actively into the somewhat unbridled gaieties 
of the mixed society of the Polish capital. The battle of Jena 
deprived Prussia of her new province and changed the govern- 
ment official into a director of an orchestra in the Bamberg 
theatre. In 1816 he entered again the government service in 
Berlin, and from then until his deathin 1822 he gaveto the world 
the best of his literary output. Hoffmann’s life was irregular 
and spent in Bohemian circles, and while he was not given to 
intoxication, the steady use of wine was a pre-requisite to the 
stimulus of his creative faculty. 

It has been the fashion among certain of Hoffmann’s critics to 
give him no higher rating than that of a skillful spinner of ghost 
yarns. Heis more than that. It is truethat he mantpulates the 
usual machinery and accessories of the ghost story in the accom- 
plishment of many of his effects. But the ghost story as he tells 
it bears the touch of the artist and assumes a position of worth 
and dignity in literature which will assure its transmission to 
successive generations of readers. Hoffmann conjures up before 
our eyes figures and events which the greatest skill of other 
virtuosos of the ghost story could not invest with a semblance of 
probability. We see most fearful transformations. Divided per- 
sonalities in a double physical embodiment confront us. One 
student falls in love with a doll with glass eyes, another with a 
“gentle green serpent.’’ Cats and dogs philosophize over and 
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satirize the life of their human associates. Diseased states of 
mind are portrayed with startling distinctness, while uncanny 
noises, stupefying odors of marvelous flowers, magic organ 
music, etc., all play their part in Hoffmann’s machinery of the 
narrative. How is it possible that he is able to rescue such 
material from the realm of the ridiculous and childish, pass it 
through the mill of his genius, and turn out a product which is 
food for intelligent minds? What is the secret of the spell that 
made him among the French the most read of all German authors 
and impelled such men as Otto Ludwig, Jacques Offenbach, Ernst 
von Wildenbruch, and the great Wagner himself to wrench his 
figures out of the obscurity of the supernatural atmosphere in 
which they move into the white light of the stage? The explana- 
tion is to be sought in the fact that Hoffmann’s figures are, to 
him at least, absolutely real. He believed with all his heart in 
the most improbable figure of his fevered fancy. It was as real 
and tangible to him asthe most prosaic fact or object in his daily 
existence. For him the trivial, commonplace, work-a-day world 
about him was filled with the marvelous and supernatural. In 
his stories he hovers always on the boundary between the real 
and the supernatural, crossing and recrossing at will. And one 
realm was as real to him as the other. Given his faith in his pro- 
ductions, add to that his remarkable power of description, and 
the secret of the peculiar character of his art is revealed. 

It is just here that Poe and Hoffmann meet on a common 
ground. They share a view of the world which eliminates the 
commonplace and glorifies the marvelous. Throughout Poe’s 
works one finds, variously expressed but ever recurring, an alle- 
giance to the principle that truth is stranger than fiction. Witness, 
for example, the skit called the ‘Angel of the Odd,” the whole of 
which is but an allegorical expression of the same idea. The 
same belief pervades all of Hoffmann’s work. He walks along a 
crowded Berlin street in broad daylight. Passing a house in a 
crowded and busy quarter, he notices a woman’s hand drawing 
back a curtain. Immediately the realities recede and his fancy 
begins to weave a web of wonder about the simple incident. One 
could hardly find more commonplace material for a story of 
effect—an ordinary house, set down in the midst of the stream of 
a great city’s traffic. But Hoffmann invests it with the most 
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curious mystery and spins a story around it, the marvel of which 
is as real to the reader as to the writer. And this is the basic 
principle from which the stories of Poe and Hoffmann proceed— 
a belief in the reality of the supernatural and a skill of portrayal 
which makes their fancies as real to their readers as to themselves. 
The choice of subject matter for their stories arises from their 
view of the world, and this in turn gives to their work its peculiar 
and characteristic tone. 

A motive which was common to several of the German romanti- 
cists is that of the doubleexistence. The idea that the personality 
is divided into two parts and that the individual leads then 
a double existence, mental and physical, is one of Hoffmann’s 
favorite themes. He drew from life. He was frequently haunted 
by the idea that he was being pursued by his double. The idea 
is the basic cne in the story of ‘‘The Double.”’ It occurs also in 
the ‘Cat Murr,” and plays the leading role in the “Elixirs of the 
Devil.’ Parallels between this last story and Poe’s “William 
Wilson” are so striking as to suggest that Poe drew certain ideas 
from Hoffmann, which, according to his method, he combined 
and transformed in his narrative. 

In Hoffmann’s tale a monk relates the story of his life. He 
begins with his childhood, passes rapidly to his reception in the 
monastery, and describes with great exactness events and per- 
sons which are of importance in the development of his destiny. 
Early in his career he is sent by his prior on a mission to Rome. 
Traveling through the mountains the monk comes suddenly upon 
a man lying asleep over a precipice. Startled out of his sleep by 
the sudden appearance of the monk, he falls over tue precipice 
and, as the monk supposes, meets his death. This incident marks 
a turning point in the monk’s career. He supposes himself a 
murderer and from that time on his life is a history of crime. We 
learn at the end of the story that this stranger is a half brother 
of the monk, and the latter’s exact counterpart as to figure and 
appearance. The man has not been killed, but has received 
wounds which resulted in insanity. His insanity takes the 
remarkable form that he believes himself to be the monk. In this 
fashion Hoffmann works out the fiction of the double existence 
on quite natural grounds. Throughout the story the relation- 
ship between the monk and his double is kept shrouded in a veil 
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of supernatural mystery. In “William Wilson,” Poe adopts the 
same device. The idea on which both Poe and Hoffman construct 
their stories is the simple one of the contention of the two 
inimical forces in a man’s soul, the evil and the good struggling 
for supremacy and final victory. In carrying out the idea, both 
authors have availed themselves of the device of the double exis- 
tence to achieve their purpose. Such a division of the human 
personality they have romanticized by the fiction of the two 
selves, physical as well as mental, both of which are well nigh 
identical as to physical appearance and as to mental character- 
istics. One self is the type of the good, the other is the embodi- 
ment of the evil. The atmosphere of mystery thus created works 
an effect of terror as, in the successive stages of the development 
of the story, the hero at some critical point of the narrative is 
confronted by his double. This is the basic idea of both stories. 

The German traces the growth and struggle of evil in his hero’s 
life very minutely. We observe the first foothold which “the 
dark power” wins in the life of the monk Medardus, and we 
trace the growth of the germ of evil step by step, until finally, 
with giant powerit plungesits victim intoanabyssof crime. The 
supposed death of his double, which the monk ascribes to himself, 
is the initial act in a long chapter of horrors. The apparent 
death of Medardus’s double marks the seeming victory of sin in 
the monk’s life. But his double’s death is only apparent, and 
Medardus in the end gains his victory. 

The history of Medardus’s struggle against the evil finds its 
exact counterpoint in the story of William Wilson. We hear at 
once: ‘From comparatively trivial wickedness I passed, with 
the stride of a giant, into the enormities of an Elagabulus.” His 
career of vice is described minutely up to the final scene of the 
story, the duel with his double. This is the climax and the 
decisive event in the contest of the good and the evil. The death 
of the double is the death of the good principle in Wilson’s life. 
“Dead to the world, to heaven, and to hope.”’ It is the triumph 
of the evil and the ultimate extinction of the good. Medardus’s 
double in Hoffman’s story is the personified incorporated princi- 
ple of evil. William Wilson’s double in Poe’s story is the living 
embodiment of the good principle. 

Besides this community of the fundamental ideas on which the 
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two stories are constructed, the two authors make common use 
also of certain motives in their machinery for the production of 
the awe-inspiring. Such an one is the exact correspondence of 
the voices of the two doubles and the fact that one of them 
always speaks in a mysterious whisper. In Hoffmann’s narra- 
tive, the monk, when he is confronted by his double, notes that 
the latter always speaks softly and with a hideous stammering 
tone. But the tones of his double’s voice are so like those of his 
own that, in his terror, he is unable to tell whether he himself is 
speaking or whether it is his double. 

Poe has made this whisper and correspondence of voice play a 
much larger and more effective role in his story. Indeed he has 
made of this minor incident the means whereby he lifts his story 
entirely out of the realm of the natural. With Hoffmann the 
exact correspondence of voice and the whispered utterances of 
the monk’s double are of no special significance. They are part 
and parcel of the general correspondence between Medardus and 
his double-brother. With Poe there is no explanation of the 
resemblances between the two doubles. It is his evident purpose 
to create a setting of the supernatural, to remove his reader 
wholly out of the reasonable, to transport him to the realm of 
the inexplicable, and to create an impression of terror by contact 
with the supernatural. As a means to this end he uses with 
striking effect the mysterious whisper as well as the identity of 
voice between the two doubles. 

Poe and Hoffmann, both ever alert for the novel and the fantas- 
tic, were powerfully attracted by the doctrines of Mesmer and the 
theories of hypnotism. The absolute novelty of tne discovery 
and the fact that its principles were but half understood, lent to 
the subject an additional charm of interest. The disciples of the 
new theories tantalized themselves with promises of the discov- 
ery of many of the deep secrets of nature which have always 
allured and baffled the brain of man. Both authors busied them- 
selves earnestly with the study of the subject, and both turned 
to good account in their stories the results of their investiga- 
tions. Among Poe’s best known stories are ‘““Mesmeric Revela- 
tions” and “The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar,’’ both of 
which represent a flight of fancy into the realm of the unknown, 
motivated by the fiction of a conversation with a person hypno- 
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tized just previous to death. The doctrine of hypnotism plays 
more or less of a role in all of Hoffmann’s tales. In two of his 
tales he has based plot and incident upon the hypnotic relation- 
ship existing between his characters. The general features of 
these two stories, ‘The Uncanny Guest” and “The Hypnotist,” 
agree, as Hoffman himself points out. 

Aside from the large role which hypnotism plays in Poe’s and 
Hoffmann’s stories, they have also a large interest, if not positive 
belief, in the doctrine of metempsychosis, a form of the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls,—the idea that an individual after 
death may be re-incarnated and lead a second existence, and that 
there may even be a thread of connection between these two 
periods of existence. Poe and Hoffmann both further accentuate 
the idea and add to the mysterious by creating between their 
individuals of the first and second existence a physical and 
psychic resemblance. This doctrine forms the basic idea of sev- 
Morella,” and ‘‘Eleanora,’» 
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eral of Poe’s tales, notably “Ligeia, 
while Hoffmann’s collection of stories which he calls the ““Brothers 
of Serapion” takes its title from the story of the hermit monk 
Serapion, whose insanity consists in the belief that he is the mar- 
tyred monk Serapion, whose death had occurred four hundred 
years previous to the time in which the story is told. Hoffmann, 
with a characteristic mixture of realism and mystery, makes the 
monk insane, but makes the wisdom of his insanity superior to 
that of the sanity of his fellows who try to convince Serapion 
that he is suffering from monomania. In the end the reader is 
left with the idea that the monk is sane and the rest of the world 
too ignorant to understand him. 

There is nothing singular in the fact that both Poe and Hoff- 
mann should have evinced strong interest in hypnotism and in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, nor does the fact that they both 
used these motives in their stories necessarily imply an influence 
of the one upon the other. But when we find both these motives 
united in one story, and worked out with striking similarity of 
motivation, and when we consider the novelty of the idea, it is 
safe to assume that the two authors did not accidentally hit 
upon the same singular combination of singular motives, with- 
out one having received a suggestion from the other. In Poe’s 
“Tale of the Ragged Mountains” and Hoffmann’s ‘“The Hyp- 
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notist,” we find a union of the doctrines of hypnotism and 
metempsychosis and both interwoven and worked out with 
striking correspondence in the work of both authors. 

The theme of both stories is the mastery of one mind over 
another by means of hypnotism. In each case the center of 
interest is a man of commanding will who exerts a mesmeric 
influence over certain other persons of the tale. The hypnotist 
proceeds gradually. He wins at first an influence more or less 
powerful over his subject. This is gradually increased until at 
last the subject is wholly subservient to the master’s will. A 
glance, or even the mere concentration of the hypnotist’s will, is 
sufficient to put the subject into the hypnotic state which is 
described by Hoffmann as the “‘complete emergence out of the 
self and life into the higher sphere of the master.”’ 

Both stories present also a mysterious personage, in Hoff- 
mann’s story the hypnotist himself, in Poe’s the subject, whose 
identity is associated with that of another individual of a pre- 
vious generation. In each case an atmosphere is thrown about 
this central figure by the peculiarity of his person. Poe’s Bed- 
loe seems young, “and yet there were moments when one might 
easily have believed him to be a hundred.”’ ‘He was singularly 
tall and thin . . . . the pupils of his eyes underwent con- 
traction or dilation, just such as is observed in the feline tribe. 
In moments of excitement, the orbs grew bright to a degree 
almost inconceivable.” The gigantic stature of Hoffmann’s 
hypnotist “was made more conspicuous by the emaciation of 
body. His large black eyes cast a burning glance which was 
hardly tolerable.” Well on in the fifties, “he had the strength 
and agility of a youth.” 

Hoffmann’s story runs through two generations and his hyp- 
notist is the “hostile demon” who, in two successive stages of 
his existence (between which there is a connecting link), inter- 
poses a violent hand in the destiny of two generations of the 
same family. Poe’s story has but two characters, the hypnotist 
and his subject, Bedloe. The latter is the re-incarnation of a man 
of another generation, one Oldeb. Besides the direct suggestion 
of the identity of the two, Poe adopts the mechanical device of 
making the one name spell the other reversed, the e being disre- 
garded. 
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Again, a traveler, detained on his journey, rests for a period 
by the way. In the place of his temporary sojourn the traveler’s 
attention is called to a painting, a work of startling genius, 
singular for its quality of life-likeness. The traveler’s interest in 
both the picture and the artist is keenly aroused, and he succeeds 
in learning the history of both. The face of the woman that is 
portrayed on the canvas is that of the artist’s wife. The story 
is of the painter who falls in love with his model, in this case the 
ideal which inspires him to production. Having won and pos- 
sessed her, his wife falls a victim to the selfishness of his former 
mistress—Art,—and dies, her life the price of her husband’s suc- 
cess. 

These are the motives which form the skeleton of Poe’s story, 
“The Oval Portrait,’”’ and Hoffmann’s “The Jesuit Church in 
3——.”’ The incidents thus recounted appear in both stories 
identically. But Poe relates a short story solely for the telling, 
and to produce a certain effect. Hoffman tells a long tale with 
the same central incidents, but embellished with infinitely more 
details. He satisfies his zest for the narrative for its own sake 
and in addition provides himself with a vehicle for the expound- 
ing of his general theories of art. Poe’s tale comprises scarcely a 
half dozen pages, and the personages of the story are two in num- 
ber. The action proceeds rapidly and reaches a climax which is 
quite in keeping with the author’s oft-defined standard of 
excellence for the short story; namely, the producing of a desired 
effect. 

Hoffmann tells the story of an artist who, having possessed 
the woman who had served as his artistic inspiration, finds the 
very possession of her to be fatal to his creative impulse. He 
regains his lost power at the price of his wife’s life. Not until 
after her death is he able to execute his picture of her, which is 
also his masterpiece. Poe, with a keener eye for the telling pos- 
sibilities of the story, establishes a relation of cause and effect. 
between the successful completion of the painting and the death 
ofthe woman. The artist paints the very life of his wife into the 
canvas. It is this quality of life-likeness which makes the picture 
startling. The theme of both stories is the jealousy of art as a 
mistress. 

The resemblances between Hoffmann’s story, “Doge and 
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Dogaressa,” and Poe’s “The Assignation,” have been cited in sup- 
port of Poe’s debt to the earlier author by most of the critics who 
have argued in favor of such a debt. Stedman, in the introduc- 
tion to the Woodberry-Stedman edition of Poe, remarks relative 
to the two tales: “‘The Assignation’ derives from Hoffmann’s 
‘Doge and Dogaressa,’ and the tableau with the Marchesa is a 
radiantly poetic variation upon the balcony scene in the earlier 
tale.” 

The story of the Venetian Doge, Marino Faliero (1354), forms 
the historical setting for Hoffmann’s tale. We learn of the old 
Doge, his young wife, and the latter’s lover, the whole interwoven 
with a chapter of Venetian history, and provided with a number 
of characters more or less sharply and clearly drawn. The tale 
is carefully constructed, and, so far as technique is concerned, is 
worked out on a somewhat elaborate scale. Poe, with a master- 
ful stroke and with a half dozen sentences, conjures up the 
mystery and romance of Venice, and in this setting he paints a 
picture which is strikingly like that of Hoffmann. We have 
again the old Doge, his young wife, the latter’s lover, and the 
tragic death of the last two at the climax. But the American’s 
method of execution is quite different. He omits all introductory 
facts of history, disregards entirely characterization, and reduces 
the number of characters to three. The story is presented intwo 
pictures and the technique is of the simplest. 

In thus associating Poe’s work with that of Hoffmann, it is of 
interest to take account of certain utterances of the former with 
respect to his theory of the tale. Inthe ‘Philosophy of Compo- 
sition,’’ Poe says: “I prefer commencing with the consideration 
of aneffect. Keeping originality always in view—for he is false 
to himself who ventures to dispense with so obvious and so 
easily obtainable source of interest—I say to myself in the first 
place, ‘Of the innumerable effects or impressions of which the 
heart, the intellect (or more generally), the soul is susceptible, 
what one shall I, on the present occasion select?’ Having chosen 
a novel, first, and secondly, a vivid effect, I consider whether it 
can best be wrought by incident or tone—afterwards looking 
about me (or rather within) for such combinations of event or 
tone as shall best aid me in the construction of the effect.”” This 
last sentence is significant. In looking about him for combina- 
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tions of event and tone, Poe found in the work of Hoffmann cer- 
tain subjects and interests which were very congenial and which 
were very fruitful of suggestion for him in his own work. 

Recognizing the points of contact between Poe’s work and that 
of the German romanticists, specifically that of Hoffman, it is at 
the same time of importance that the hosts of Poe’s admirers 
who are not readers of Hoffmann should distinguish between lit- 
erary influence and literary plagiarism. Poe was undoubtedly 
influenced by Hoffmann and undoubtedly owed him many sug- 
gestions for motives and to a less extent for technique. But Poe’s 
story is distinctively his own product. Whatever of suggestion 
he received from Hoffmann was recast in the moulds of his own 
imagination, and the finished product which he turned out bears 
the indubitable stamp of his own genius. 











The Constructive Philanthropy of a Southern 
Cotton Mill 


By Wim P. Few 
Dean and Professor of English in Trinity College 

For the past several years during my vacations I have had 
occasion to observe a cotton mill in South Carolina that is 
doing much to improve the living conditions and to raise the 
standard of life among factory operatives. Because it seems to 
me to have lessons for other mills and for thoughtful people 
everywhere who are interested in human progress, I shall try to 
set forth simply and without ornamentation just what is being 
done by the management of this mill, the Victor Manufacturing 
Company at Greers, for the welfare of the employees and their 
families. 

In this mill village the church is fortunately acenter of influence. 
The divorce of the working people from the church has not come 
about here as it has in some other sections of this country, and 
if the church is wise it never will come about. The company 
has erected a commodious church building for the use of all 
denominations. A union church has some disadvantages, but 
it also has some decided advantages: for one thing it tends 
to mitigate the excesses and the evils of denominationalism, 
which in isolated and ignorant communities often constitute the 
chief hindrance to the influence and helpfulness of religious bodies. 
The danger lies in the tendency for religious tole~ance and catho- 
licity to pass into lukewarmness and complete indifference; but 
this has not happened at Victor. The Methodist and Baptist 
denominations, the only churches that have constituencies in the 
community, maintain large and active church organizations. 
The company gives a residence and two hundred dollars a year 
to the pastor of any mill church who lives in the village. The 
mill officers thus help and encourage the churches, but the con- 
gregations are left to rely largely on their own self-direction and 
self-help. Each has an earnest and efficient pastor, who seeks to 
shepherd his people and to build them up in their bodies, their 
minds, and their characters. Still more can be done by the 
churches as men better trained and more nobly consecrated to 
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the highest good of their fellowsenter this field. There is nowan 
urgent need for the right kind of men in this work, and the call 
will constantly become more insistent. The wise cultivation of 
the religious natures of men will do more than any other one 
thing to promote a sense of brotherhood and coéperation, and 
to break down the barriers that separate men into factions and 
produce all kinds of friction in business, in politics, and in society. 
The manufacturer or social reformer who neglects this agency for 
order and human brotherhood is very unwise. At Victor there 
is an eager desire to promote the religious well-being of the peo- 
ple and a fixed purpose to bring the best wisdom of this gener- 
ation to the service of the children of the light. The success with 
which the churches are carrying on their work augurs well for the 
prosperity of the community and for the continuation of the 
friendly relations that exist between the employers and employees. 

The mill maintains for nine months in the year a kindergarten 
and a school that offers instruction through four grades. It is 
supported out of the mill treasury, supplemented from the public 
school fund of the State. The officers of the mill select the teach- 
ers and give the school a wise general supervision. A much wiser 
school management is thus secured than is usual in small towns 
where chance or politics or personal caprice so often determines 
the destinies of the local school. The teachers canvass thoroughly 
the homes of the village for children of school age, and everything 
short of a compulsory law is done to bring all the children into the 
school. An admirable school house, built by the company, stands 
on a commanding hill and is furnished with playgrounds and 
attractivesurroundings. I recently passed from the playgrounds 
of this mill school to the playgrounds of a neighboring village 
school, and could not perceive any noteworthy difference in the 
dress, health, or apparent happiness of the children of the two 
schools. Wisely managed and well taught this school affords 
excellent opportunities for an elementary education. 

Efforts to instruct and improve this community are not con- 
fined to the church and the school, but the management is 
constantly on the lookout for any new agency that gives prom- 
ise of doing good. Already there is a club house for men, called 
the Lyceum and containing a library, reading room, smoking 
room, bowling alley, games and lodge rooms, and other means 
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and appliances that fit this building to be a center for the social 
life of the men of the village. The building is kept open at suit- 
able hours during the day and at night. The reading room is 
supplied with newspapers and magazines which, I have observed, 
the people read, and the library affords sufficient opportunity for 
pleasant and improving reading. A teacher from the mill school 
is on hand each Saturday afternoon to give to such as may wish 
it expert advice about books to read. The keeper of the building 
informs me that the books are widely used, and my own obser- 
vation goes to confirm his statement. Through the reading 
room, the library, public lectures, and entertainments, the people 
of this mill village have a better chance at self-cultivation and 
enlightenment than is in reach of the general population of the 
Southern States outside of cities and larger towns. Besides, the 
club rooms furnish a place for social foregatherings in surround- 
ings that are bound to have a civilizing and uplifting influence. 
There is also a commodious and expensive building lately 
erected by the company for the use of the women and children of 
the village. This club house has a gymnasium, baths, assembly 
rooms, and living quarters, with all modern conveniences, that 
make the building a model of its kind. Here are the head- 
quarters of the Y. W. C. A. workers, the general secretary, the 
domestic science teacher, and the kindergartner, three well 
trained and competent women who give all their time to reli- 
gious and welfare work for the women and children of the com- 
munity. The general secretary is engaged inefforts aimed directly 
at the physical, intellectual, social, and religious development 
of women and children of seven years and upwarc:. The domes- 
tic science teacher has classes in cooking, housekeeping, and 
sewing. The kindergarten teacher has charge of the children 
under seven years of age. By means of classes for mothers, classes 
for girls, sewing circles, night school, library, and reading room, 
these women seek to promote in the community better ideals of 
living. They livein the building, and not only give instruction, but 
actual object lessons in cooking, housekeeping, sewing, and the 
domestic arts in general. The women and girls of the village 
have shown a remarkable eagerness to make a wise use of their 
opportunities. At the organization of this work for them one 
hundred members were enrolled. Subsequent additions and the 
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large regular attendance supply additional evidence that these 
extraordinary advantages will not go unimproved. 

All these facilities for self-improvement that are provided by 
the mill and made available for everybody are doing much to 
enrich the lives of the people; yet there is perhaps on the mill 
itself no obligation to create these opportunities out of its own 
funds other than the duty that rests upon every man to do what 
he can to make the world a better place in which to live. But 
the mill does owe its employees certain primary duties. It is in 
common honesty bound to pay a living wage, to consider the 
interests of the laborer as important as the interests of the stock- 
holder, to create wholesome conditions and, as far as may be, 
attractive surroundings in which the laborer may live and work. 
Of these voluntary benevolences and primary duties the Victor 
Manufacturing Company has done the one, and the other it has 
not left undone. The operatives are well paid. The wage is 
higher than the wage paid the ordinary day laborer in the com- 
munity. The age limit and the working hours are humane and 
reasonable. The families live in comfortable houses. Good 
water and the utmost possible cleanliness produce sanitary con- 
ditions. The mill itself is beautiful and well kept. The grounds 
about it are covered with grass and set with trees. Available 
open spaces are turned into attractive parks. All over the com- 
pany’s property, by use of trees, grass, vines, and flowers, the vil- 
lage is beautified. Every device approved by the best experience 
has been used to encourage the householders to grow flowers 
and to cultivate herb gardens. A pasture free of charge is kept 
for the use of all families that have cows. Sufficient open space 
is available for those who wish to raise chickens. All these con- 
ditions make possible a satisfying home life for every family that 
will make the most of its opportunities. The people of the mill 
are beginning to own the houses in which they live. The com- 
pany is dividing up into lots a near-by tract of land to sell to 
such mill people as wish to purchase land on which to build resi- 
dences for their own occupancy. To give the people this further 
stake in the community will gofar towards reforming completely 
the nomadic life of the factory population, which is a great evil, 
but which has never been so serious at Victor as at some other 
mills. The mill happens to be located on the outskirts of a small, 
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thriving town, where social distinctions are little stressed. This 
fortunate circumstance and the genuinely human, unprofessional 
attitude of the management towards the people have prevented 
the growth of social castes and bitterness, and have welded the 
community into an unusual oneness of aim and sympathy. 

Through church, school, library, public lectures, private instruc- 
tion, personal sympathy and example, through wholesome con- 
ditions and attractive surroundings, the management is seeking 
to educate and elevate not only the children of the community, 
but also the whole population, grown-ups as we’i as the young. 
Through all these processes and by the use of these most approved 
methods, I believe a general tendency is being created that is 
improving and uplifting the community. A higher standard of 
living is being set, and this will be a controlling influence in many 
an individual life and in many ahome. The tonic effect of ideals 
and the shaping power of new ideas and new ways of doing 
things are vague and intangible, but they are pervasive and 
mighty. There are many people who will do better when they 
are shown how to do better, but the instruction must come in a 
way that attracts their attention and in a form that is obvious 
to their minds. For this purpose a valuable idea put into suc- 
cessful operation is above all formal teaching and abstract 
advice: things seen are mightier than things heard. Take asimple 
matter like the matter of cooking. For generations the cooking 
among the less well-to-do classes in the Southern States has been 
atrociously bad; whether it is better in the same class in other 
parts of the country, I do not know. It shows little if any 
tendency to improve. Now I can see no reason why the sort of 
efforts put forth at the Victor Mills should not even in one gener- 
ation bring about a much better grade of cooking in that com- 
munity. And if it does, that will be as valuable areform as could 
be brought about. Mean biscuits have probably done almost as 
much harm as mean whiskey. So also may improvement be 
made in housekeeping and other domestic arts, as well as in the 
training and religious education of children. 

Because of the rapid and wide dissemination of ideas through 
the press, because of the open mindedness of the American people, 
and because for intellectual and spiritual purposes the whole coun- 
try has become one great community—-for these reasons movements 
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of this sort in our time, when once started, are swift and far-reach- 
ing in their results. Southern farmers have been the class most 
conservative and least accessible to outside influences in this most 
conservative section of the country. But now agricultural 
papers, bulletins of state and national experiment stations, and 
the experience of other farmers are bringing about a better grade 
of farming; and better roads, improving country high schools, 
and the rural free delivery of mails are helping to raise the gen- 
eral level of life among the large rural population of the South. 
In the creation of a better public opinion and publishing abroad 
better ideas about agriculture and farm life President Roosevelt’s 
country life commission will no doubt be useful. The enrichment 
of American country life is much to be desired, especially in the 
Southern States where we are and I hope may remain largely an 
agricultural people. But we are destined to become more and 
more a manufacturing people. This, too, is well, for any country 
is better off for varied industries. The increasing factory popu- 
lation of the South is creating hard problems that must be 
worked out or the whole people will suffer. To work out these 
problems is a high and patriotic duty. The problems are intri- 
cate and difficult of solution. They cannot be solved in a day or 
a generation. The duty of the well-to-do towards the less well- 
to-do is a matter that has puzzled thoughtful and unselfish men 
from the beginning of civilization till the present. Much has 
been learned from the experience of the past. And I believe poor 
people in America today have a better chance than anywhere 
else in all time. Much still remains to be done, but this is not 
going to be done by crude, unfair or evil-minded agitators, or by 
well-meaning but ill-informed sentimentalists. The working out 
through actual experience, step by step, as is being done by the 
Victor Mills, of the hard problems of factory life is worth more 
than any amount of vague theorizings of idealists. 

The right working out of these problems by this and other 
such mills will be helped or hampered by public opinion and the 
legislation of state and national governments. What shall be 
the attitude of a State like South Carolina towards the material 
progress which is the most impressive fact in the South Carolina 
of our time? Shall the State take the reactionary position that 
this material progress is to be hindered in every possible way, and 
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through the leadership of demagogues shall the masses be arrayed 
against the classes and railroad and manufacturing enterprises 
be harassed at every step? Or on the other hand, shall human 
life and well-being be sacrificed in the interest of greed and wealth? 
If the State takes the first position it may expect to breeda poor, 
cheap, and disgruntied people. If it assumes the second attitude 
it may look for an era of gross materialism and ultimate decay. 
The legislation of the State affecting labor and capital has been 
in the main conservative and wise. Further legislation will 
doubtless be needed from time to time. It should be enacted not 
in response to the demands of selfish interests or to the demands 
of agitators or of ill-informed idealists. The manufacturer who 
does not regard the interests of the laborer as wellas the interests 
of the stockholder is a selfish capitalist, and the legislator who does 
not regard theinterests of the stockholder as well as the interests of 
the laborer is an irresponsible demagogue. The selfish capitalist 
and the irresponsible demogogue are two of our great national 
perils. The selfishness of the one intensifies the recklessness of the 
other. And because of the extreme radicalism of the demagogue 
the conservative owner of property often fears legislation and 
resists reforms that would be useful to himself and to society. Bad 
legislation comes from both extreme radicalism and ultra-conser- 
vatism. Legislation affecting capital and labor ought to be the 
result of the best wisdom of the legislator who respects the 
interests of the stockholder and the capitalist who respects the 
interests of the laborer, the two working together for the com- 
mon good and not for the sole benefit of one class or another. 

It is not the ambition of the officers of the Victor mill to makeita 
model to be kept on exhibition for their own gratification, for the 
delectation of the reformer, or for the enlightenment of other 
mills. It is run as a business proposition on purely business 
principles. All these reforms have been inaugurated not solely to 
increase dividends, but on the theory that in the end they will 
pay, that the output will be larger and better as the quality and 
character of the laborer is improved. It is to be hoped that the 
experiment will prove to be profitable. Otherwise the example 
set by this mill will be wasted; for no business can be run on a 
losing basis. It must either pay or go to pieces. It is so far the 
testimony of this mill and of all who have given the experiment 
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a fair trial that money spent in improving the quality and char- 
acter of the laborer is money well invested from a business 
as well as from a humanitarian standpoint. There are other 
mills that are doing the same sort of work; for example, the 
interest of the Pelzer Mill in the well-being of its employees for 
years, manifested in so many ways, has been widely commented 
upon. But at Victor efforts are being exerted in more directions 
and more wisely than at any other mill that I happen to have 
observed. The Monaghan Mill at Greenville has been a leader in 
modern welfare work, and for being first in time and first in ideals 
holds asort of primacy among South Carolinacotton mills. When 
the way has been made plain by the successful experience of such 
mills as these, all the better mills will be glad to undertake more 
and more of this kind af work, and the weaker ones as a matter 
of self-preservation will be forced into it. 

This is in no sense a paternalistic or socialistic, un-American 
plan to do for people what they might better be left to do for 
themselves. Everybody must admit that is easier for the aver- 
age man to live the right sort of life if he is placed in favorable 
surroundings. The most individualistic social reformer must 
realize that the improvement of the environment of a man’s life 
creates a better opportunity to improve the quality of the man. 
The officers of the Victor Mills are not laboring under the delusion 
and I certainly do not share in the delusion that environment 
itself will change a man; but it will make easier the cultivation 
of his intelligence and the improvement of his character which 
will produce in him a higher order of manhood. To supply the 
setting for this higher order of life is easier than to find and appiy 
a means that will with any certainty produce the right kind of 
man. After all is done, it of course remains with the individual 
to determine whether his opportunities shall be improved or neg- 
lected. And I have observed on the part of some in this mill vil- 
lage the same neglect of opportunities that I have observed in col- 
leges and everywhere else. But as elsewhere, many are taking 
advantage of them and improvement is unmistakable. Thereare 
manifold signs that this village is the home of a busy, contented, 
healthy, and happy people. 

If this improvement can be extended here and reproduced 
in other mills, if the mills in the State can be wisely managed, 
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and if legislation and public opinion shall continue to safe- 
guard the interests of the stockholder as well as the interests 
of the laborer, I believe there is before the State a great future of 
industrial prosperity and industrial peace. And this will bring 
wealth to the manufacturer, well-being to the laborer, and to the 
Commonwealth freedom from the labor wars and the conflicts 
of classes that have cursed the older centers of manufacture in 
this and other countries. 
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Tomas BalLey ALpricH. By Ferris Greenslet. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1908—xi., 303 pp. 

Such a biography as this justifies the remark of Sainte-Beuve: 
“In the range of criticism and literary history there is no reading, 
which seems to me more entertaining, enjoyable, and at the same 
time instructive in every way, than good lives of great men— 
biographies that enter into an author, produce him under all his 
different aspects, make him live, speak, move as he must have 
done in life; follow him into his home, into his domestic manners 
and customs, as far as possible; connect him on all sides with 
this earth, with real existence.” All this Mr. Greenslet has done 
for his subject. Mr. Aldrich was known personally to compara- 
tively few of his contemporaries, but by these he was regarded 
with remarkable affection. Mr. Greenslet, from his personel 
knowledge of the man and from many intimate letters, has mavie 
him live for a much larger circle who had known the fineness of 
his poetry and for a still larger number whohad been charmed by 
the ‘‘Story of a Bad Boy” and “Marjorie Daw.” With rare good 
taste and discrimination Mr. Greenslet has told the story of his 
life, using as the most effective means a large number of particu- 
larly interesting letters, held together by illuminating comment. 

It is needless here to rehearse the story of Aldrich’s life. It is 
interesting to know that the “Story of a Bad Boy” is so strictly 
autobiographical that one needs but the barest skeleton of 
facts to know his boyhood in New Orleans and Rivermouth. 
His life in New York as a young author, his removal to Boston 
at a time when New England literature was at its height, 
his editorship of the Atlantic Monthly, his life in the various 
homes which he established for himself in and about Boston, 
and his friendships with Longfellow, Lowell, Howells, Mark 
Twain, Bayard Taylor and other more recent writers—are 
all brought out with sufficient emphasis. His life was in the 
main a sunny one, made almost tragical at the end by the death 
of hisson. Personally, Aldrich was a brilliant conversationalist 
in the inner circles of his friends, and though restrained he was at 
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bottom a tender and sympathetic man. His friendship for Edwin 
Booth and his sorrow over his death are but typical of many 
things in his character and life. 

Aside from the value of the book as a delineation of an Ameri- 
can man of letters, it is full of interesting sidelights on American 
literature and life for half a century. As Mr. Greenslet says: 
“These packets of yellowing letters full of friendship, the casual 
records of the details of daily living, of work and play, of pleas- 
ant and sad times, embody the very form and pressure of periods 
and manners that have gone irrevocably into the night. Old 
Portsmouth, with her parochial personages; literary Bohemia in 
the brown stone New York of N. P. Willis and General George P. 
Morris; Boston, in her Augustan age, when Longfellow and 
Lowell and Holmes might be met any night at dinner; the 
eighties and nineties, pre-historic decades of the woodcut and the 
dialect story,—all live again in these letters.” 

One gets here, for instance, the afterglow of the New England 
Renaissance, and another illustration of the fact that the authors 
of that period were not as exclusive as many have thought. 
Aldrich, like Howells before him, found what it meant to live in 
a literary atmosphere. He remarked once that, though he was 
not genuine Boston, he was Boston-plated. In a letter to Bay- 
ard Taylor, written in 1866, he says: ‘“There is a finer atmos- 
phere here than in our city [New York]... . . The people of Bos- 
ton are full-blooded readers, appreciative, trained. The hum- 
blest man of letters has a position here which he does not have 
in New York. To be known as an able writer is to have the 
choicest society open to you..... A knight of the quill here is 
supposed necessarily to be a gentleman. In New York—he is a 
Bohemian. Outside of his personal friends he has no standing. 

The luckiest day of my professional life was when I came 
to Boston to stay.” 

Aldrich’s feeling of reverence for his New England contempora- 
ries was in striking contrast with his lack of appreciation of many 
of his contemporaries. He was totally unsympathetic towards 
Whitman and Lanier; he did but scant justice to Kipling and 
Stevenson. He lamented, too, the tendency towards vulgariza- 
tion of English: “at a time when it is supposed to be poetical to 
write ‘Gawd’ instead of God, and to otherwise mutilate God’s 
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choicest language, perhaps silence is the best poem for the man 
who respects his art.”” In another letter he humorously renders 
a few lines of ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes” in Kiplingese. His criticism 
of his contemporaries strikes one as fastidious, mnch like Mat- 
thew Arnold’s judgments of the Victorian writers. 

Much more might be said of Aldrich, if space allowed. The 
review must not close without reference to the admirable critical 
summary of Aldrich’s work in the last chapter of the volume. 
Mr. Greenslet, in his life of Lowell, clearly established himself as 
one of the most promising critics in the country. There is the 
same balanced judgment in his estimate of Aldrich that there was 
in the former volume. ‘The sureness of his taste is paralleled by 
the remarkable felicity and even richness of the style. One notes 
with pleasure the absence of unusual words—a sort of affectation 
of language—that was the only fly in the ointment of the study 
of Lowell. In some sentences one finds the very essence of literary 
criticism: ‘Aldrich was of the Flauberts, not of the Balzacs; his 
prose was the prose of talent rather than genius. 

The afflatus that descends at times even upon the writer a 
prose, he distrusted, and confined with steady fingers upon 
the stops.”” “His finest poems may be ‘as polished as the bosom 
of a star,’ but they are never cold and remote,—if they suggest 
the diamond in their exquisite cutting, their delicate fire and 
rainbow light, their imperishability, it is always adiamond warm 
from the breast of beauty.” “It is the art almost of the Japanese 
painter who can make a spray of apple blossoms stir the deep 


” 


heart of man.” ‘He never forced but always waited for the 
mood. When itcame it was brief and poignant and memorable.” 
E. M. 


PARK-STREET Papers. By Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1908,—277 pp. 

This book is at once a criticism of some of the most prominent 
writers of New England, viewed in the light of the centenaries of 
their birth, and a most suggestive treatment of present day ten- 
dencies in periodical literature as seen in the experiences that the 
editor of the leading magazine of the English speaking world has 
had. There is a unity beyond the seeming variety of the table of 
contents, for the papers really treat of the Atlantic Monthly—its 
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home at 4 Park street, some of its most distinguished contributors, 
its readers, cheerful and cheerless, and some of the trials and 
pleasures of its editor. 

The criticisms of Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, and Aldrich 
are marked by Mr. Perry’s usual insight and sympathy. The 
reader has aright to expect of him the combination of scholarship 
and of real humanity that is so rare in contemporary criticism. 
If there is an absence of technical literary criticism, there is ample 
compensation in the human quality of the critic—the judgment of 
a man of affairs. There is something, too, of the informality of a 
public speaker who comes in vital touch with his audience. There 
are passages which one would fain quote as suggesting, not 
exactly new points of view, but rather as interpreting for readers 
of today the perennial interest of the authors celebrated. In the 
criticism of Hawthorne emphasis is laid upon the fact that he 
steadfastly asserted the claims of spiritual things. ‘(He was no 
natural lover of darkness, but rather one who yearned for light. 
The gloom which haunts many of his pages is the long shadow 
cast by our mortal destiny upon a sensitive soul, conscious of 
kinship with the erring race of men. The mystery is our mystery, 
perceived, and not created, by that finely endowed mind and 
heart. The shadow is our shadow; the gleams of insight, the 
soft radiance of truth and beauty are his own.’’ Aftera singularly 
sympathetic and penetrating study of Whittier, he emphasizes his 
value for the contemporary American, especially in his views of 
the relation of the races and of the demands for international 
peace, and in his freedom from religious dogma which has made 
him the best known of America’s hymn writers. He closes with 
these convincing words: “It would not be strange if his ultimate 
influence were to be that of a mystic. Controversy made him a 
poet, and his pictures of hearth and home and countryside con- 
firmed his fame; his human sympathy still brings his verse into 
touch with vital political and social issues; but his abiding claim 
upon the remembrance of his countrymen may yet be found to lie 
in the wistful tenderness, the childlike simplicity, with which he 
turned to the other world.” 

Valuable as is such criticism, the reader takes greatest delight 
in the five ‘‘Atlantic Prologues’’—editorials written by Mr. Perry 
during the past few years as New Year greetings to his readers. 
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They are written from the standpoint of a toastmaster, intro- 
ducing after-dinner speakers, who in this case are eminent con- 
tributors of the coming year. There is in these essays all the 
charm and humor of the best after-dinner speakers, and at the 
same time Mr. Perry shows himself to be a master of the personal 
essay, suggesting inevitably the editorials written by Thackeray 
for the “Cornhill Magazine.” There is thesame power of literary 
allusion, the same intimate relationships between the editor and 
his reader, not the same pathos, however. Mr. Perry’s “thorns 
in the cushion” are not so much due to contributors as tc his 
readers. E. M. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. By Louis Pendleton (American Crisis 
Biographies). Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 
1908—4.06 pp. 

The publishers of the American Crisis Biographies wisely decided 
to include Alexander H. Stephens in their series, for of all con- 
temporaries in the South none was more closely identified with 
the controversies and perplexing contradictions of the “lost 
cause.’ Moreover, no study of his life has been made since his 
death in 1883, the two former contributions to his biography by 
Cleveland, and Johnston and Browne having been published in 
1866 and 1878. 

The value of Mr. Pendleton’s work is hard to estimate. Inter- 
esting it is, undoubtedly. The author has searched in many of 
the byways and hidden trails of historical material; he has 
found many facts and conditions which throw light on the polit- 
ical theories of which Stephens was the exponent. In the main 
his conclusions are sane; they indicate that the political thought 
so prevalent in the South from 1850 to 1860 was similar to 
some political ideas widely disseminated in earlier days. How- 
ever, his interpretations of political events are not so convincing: 
The abolition passion was not “all pervading;” noris it safe to say 
that it indicates that “if the South had not separated from the 
North, the North would eventually have separated from the South 
or followed out the still more revolutionary course of repudiating 
the slavery protecting constitution and suppressing the institu- 
tion in the South by the power of Congress” (p.122). Exception 
must also be taken to th: statement that by 1860 “the point 
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was reached where it was desired to punish the people of the 
Southern States for the existence of an institution for which all 
sections were originally responsible, which the South of 1850-1860 
had inherited and could not be expected to do other than uphold 
it” (p. 130). These and some similar opinions suggest that the 
author has a deeper acquaintance with the neglected and obscure 
sources than with such more general and scholarly works as 
Rhodes’ History of the United States from 1850, which, by the 
way, is neither cited in the notes or the bibliography. 

There are also excursions into matters not directly pertinent to 
the life of Stephens. Such is the chapter on the South’s Handicap 
in the War. Here, also a knowledge of some monographs, news- 
papers, and diaries needs to be rounded out by Schwab’s study 
of Confederate finance. The discussion of carpet bag and negro 
rule iseven more superficial and less pertinent. 

What of the personal element, the portrayal of Stephens the 
man? The reviewer cannot resist the conclusion that it suffers by 
the introduction ofso much controversial and illustrative material; 
indeed the most prominent parts of the book are the chapters which 
give an historical interpretation of the theories of Stephens. That 
sense of a well rounded unity, of a continuous personal interest 
which every biography should possess is sacrificed. Whether the 
fault lies in the character of Stephens, the present status of our 
knowledge of the lost cause, or the art method of our biographer, 
who can say? WituiaM K. Boyp. 


THE Book oF WHEAT: AN Economic HisToRY AND PRACTICAL MaAn- 
UAL OF THE WHEAT INDUSTRY. By Peter Tracy Dondlinger, Ph. D. 
New York: Orange Judd Company, 1908,—xi., 369 pp. 

This comprehensive and able study of the whole wheat industry 
is clearly the result of wide experience and of extensive investiga- 
tion. The author does not claim too much when he says that “a 
work of this nature is of direct or indirect interest to all consum- 
ers of bread.’”’ Students of the industrial and economic history of 
the United States will give the volume an especially hearty wel- 
come. It will undoubtedly prove of great value to them for pur- 
poses of reference and because of the wealth of bibliographical 
information which the author has supplied. 

Besides performing aservice to economic science, Dr. Dondlinger 
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has also achieved the success of producing a work which ought 
to attract many readers from the public in general. The volume 
contains some sixty illustrations, many of them full page, cover- 
ing the various phases of the wheat industry. Consumers of 
wheat products wili certainly be interested toread the description 
of the modern bakeshop, the account of the macaroni industry, 
and the pages on the production and use of breakfast foods. 
Some light is thrown upon the nature of the process of bleaching 
of flour which has recently been the subject of controversy between 
the flour mill owners and officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. One is, however, left in the dark as to the grounds upon 
which the government officials have objected to the process. Dr. 
Dondlinger states that “the foreign trade prefers a strong granu- 
lar flour with little regard to color, for the flour bleaches during 
the time consumed in transportation.”’ In this he seems to be at 
variance with statements of flour exporters, recently reported in 
the newspaper press, that artificial bleaching is necessary in order 
to hold the export trade. 

The whole book is a most praiseworthy account of the way the 
world’s work is organized and done in the production of one of 
the great staples of life. It was well worth writing and should 
receive the recognition of a wide circulation. W. H. G. 


Poem OuT.Lines. By Sidney Lanier. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1908,—vii., 120 pp. 

The work that Lanier left behind is more of aspiration than of 
attainment—broken arcs rather than perfect rounds. All lovers 
of the poet will rejoice that his family has published some of the 
outlines and notes found here and there in his papers. ‘These 
poem sketches,’”’ says Mr. Henry W. Lanier, “were jotted in pen- 
cil on the backs of envelopes, on the margins of musical programs, 
on little torn scraps of paper, amid all sorts of surroundings, 
whenever the dream came to him. Some are mere flashes of 
simile in unrhymed couplets; others are definite rounded outlines, 
instinct with the beauty of idea, but not yet hewn to the line of 
perfect form; but one, at least, is the beginning of quite a long 
narrative in verse.” There are suggestions of three volumes of 


poems which Lanier had planned: one in the nature of religion, to 
7 
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be called “Credo, and Other Poems,” another, a series of poems 
on the marshes, and still another, ‘“The Songs of Aldhelm.” 

One cannot but regret that greater care has not been taken in 
the selection of these outlines; some of them ought never to have 
been published, for they are full of conceits beyond the anticipa- 
tion of those who realize Lanier’s chief defect as a poet. Some of 
these fragments he had perhaps himself discarded as unworthy of 
development or even of use. There are others, however, that 
more than justify the volume—there are bits that show how 
insight could condense itself into epigrammatic form; there are 
similes and metaphors that only a highly imaginative mind 
could have struck out; there are undeveloped poems that remind 
one of Whitman’s; and here and there is a piece of imaginative 
prose or even poetry that ought to live with the best of Lanier’s 
writings. E. M. 


Lewis Ranp. By Mary Johnston. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1908,—ix., 570 pp. 

If this be not one of the best novels published during the last 
decade, the reviewer cannot see the reason why. It is great 
alike in its historical background—it is of the age of Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr—,and in the art of telling a story of marked human 
interest. Miss Johnston, in her previous novels, had displayed an 
unusual power to narrate stirring incidents, but there was a ten- 
dency towards sensationalism, with even blood-curdling effects. 
Here we have greater distinction of style, more refinement of art, 
and at the same time a wealth of searching reflections on human 
life. There is scarcely a dull page in the book: one feels at times that 
the plot strains the test of probability in the author’s desire to 
make the story thrilling. The personality of Jefferson, which is 
felt like a subtle influence throughout the book, the romance of 
the Southwest suggested by Aaron Burr and still more by the 
adventurer and hunter, Adam Gaudylock, the delineation and 
interpretation of life in old Virginia as seen in the Carys and the 
Churchills, the yearning of the lower classes towards greater power 
as set forth in Lewis Rand himself—all these are of surpassing 
interest, while all the while the central story of human love and 
tragedy and redemption is never lost sight of in the wealth of 
details. A calmer mood might cause a change in critical judg- 
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ment, but in the enthusiasm of the first reading of this remarka- 
ble book, the present reviewer cannot but feel that it is one of 
the American novels that will abide—so far removed in style, in 
plot, in characterization, and in a wide and luminous view of life, 
from the novels that come and go with each returning season. 
E. M. 


Tue Sacary LOAN Business in NEw YorkK Crty. By Clarence W. Was- 
sam. With extracts from an unpublished report by Frank Julian 
Warne. Papercovers. New York: Charities Publication Committee, 
1908,—143 pp. 

This report on the salary loan business was prepared under the 
direction of the Bureau of Social Research, New York School of 
Philanthropy, acting for the Russell Sage Foundation. It affords 
a most striking exposition of the way in which the necessities of 
the poor have béen exploited by the money lenders of many of our 
large cities. For small sums advanced upon the security of future 
salary or wages most exorbitant rates of interest have been 
extorted. Borrowers have been sought by alluring and decep- 
tive advertising, and, once they have allowed themselves to be 
bound under oppressive contracts and agreements, they have 
found it most difficult to escape from the toils of the money 
lenders. The actual conditions are set forth in this report con- 
cretely and with abundance of illustration and evidence. This 
present publication is in the nature of a disclosure of conditions, 
and no definite remedial program is offered. Without doubt, 
however, so thorough and able a report on the existing evils of 
the salary loan business will be of great service in stimulating 
efforts to deal effectively with the problem presented. 

W. H. G. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE Boy AND THE Man. ByJamesMorgan. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1908,—xii., 435 pp. 

One rises from the reading of Mr. Morgan’s life of Lincoln with 
a new conception of how strongly and how permanently our 
interest in that great American is bound up with what is most 
essential and most cherished in our national existence. His life 
stands for the great ideals of permanent national unity, human 
freedom, and opportunity for the most lowly to rise to the high- 
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est place of honor and power. While these ideals live in the 
hearts of Americans, Lincoln’s life will never lose its grip on 
human interest. Though the story has been told and re-told, we 
are glad to read it again in Mr. Morgan’s pages. 

It is most fortunate that so well written a volume should be 
at hand in this centenary year of Lincoln’s birth. That reader 
will be unusual, who, beginning this book, does not follow it 
eagerly to the end. From the Kentucky cabin to the White House 
and the dramatic end, there are no dull pages. Every chapter is 
full of human interest in Lincoln, ‘‘the common man,”’ who, gain- 
ing greater power than any other American ever had, never lost 
his commonness. W. H.G. 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
the April number of the QuarTERLY—some of them in connection 
with articles suggested thereby: 


MaGazZINE WRITING AND THE NEW LITERATURE. By Henry Mills Alden. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1908. 


LITERARY REVIEWS AND Criticisms. By Prosser Hall Frye. N ew York 
George P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 


Rosert E, LEE, THE SOUTHERNER. By Thomas Nelson Page. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. By Charles W. Eliot. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. 


Joun Keats. By Albert E. Hancock. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. 


By THE CHRISTMAS FirE. By Samuel M. Crothers. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. 

Joun C. CatHoun. By Gaillard Hunt. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co., 1908. 


A SouTHERNER IN Europe. By Clarence H. Poe. Raleigh: The Mutual 
Publishing Company, 1908. 








